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KIT CARSON’S RIDE. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


R Now you bet you; I rather guess so. 

But he’s blind as a badger. Whoa, Paché, boy, whoa. 
wouldn’t think so, to look at his eyes; 

ix badger-blind, and it happened this wise: 

in the grasses and the sunburnt clover, 

read on the ground like a great brown cover; 
id and southward and west, and away 

14zos, to where our lodges lay, 


Vo, you 











ing the curtains of night to come down 

r us over and conceal our flight 
brown bride, won from an Indian town 
t lay in the rear the full ride of a night. 


We lounged in the grasses—her eyes were on mine, 
And her hands on my knee, and her hair was as wine 
In its wealth and its flood, pouring on and all over 
Hler bosom wine-red, and pressed never by one, 

And her touch was as warm as the tinge of the clovei 
Burned brown as it reached to the kiss of the sun; 
And her words were as low as the lute-throated dove, 
And as laden with love as the heart when it beats 

i hot eager answer to earliest love, 

Or the bee hurried home by its burden of sweets. 





y low in the grass on the broad plain levels, 
‘Is and I, and my stolen brown bride. 

ty full miles if a foot to ride, 

Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 

Of red Camanches are hot on the track 

When once they strike it. Let the sun go down 
Soon, very soon,” muttered bearded old Revels, 








As he peered at the sun, lying low on his back, 

Holding fast to his lasso; then he jerked at his steed, 

And sprang to his feet and glanced swiftly around, 

Aud then dropped, as if shot, with his ear to the ground, 


Then again to his feet and to me, to my bride, 

While his eyes were like fire, his face like a shroud, 
His form like a king, and his beard like a cloud, 

And his voice loud and shrill, as if blown from a reed: 
“Pull, pull in your lassos, and bridle to steed, 

And speed you if ever for life you would speed, 

And ride for your lives—for your lives you must ride; 
For the plain is aflame, the prairie on fire, 

And feet of wild horses, hard flying before, 

I hear like a sea breaking high on the shore, 

While the buffalo come like a surge of the sea, 
Driven far by the flame, driving fast on us three, 

As a hurricane comes, crushing palms in its ire.” 


We drew in the lassos, seized saddle and rein, 

Threw them on, sinched them on, sinched them over again, 
And again drew the girth, cast aside the macheers, 

Cut away tapidaros, loosed the sash from its fold, 

Cast aside the catenas red and spangled with gold, 
And gold-mounted Colt’s, true companions for years, 
Cast the red silk serapes to the wind in a breath; 

And so bared to the skin, sprang all haste to the horse, 
As bare as when born—as when new from the hand 

Of God—without word, or one word of command, 
Turned head to the Brazos in a red race with death; 
Turned head to the Brazos with a breath in the hair 
Blowing hot from a king leaving death in his course ; 
Turned head to the Brazos with a sound in the air 
Like the rush of an army, and a flash in the eye 

Of a red wall of fire reaching up to the sky, 

Stretching fierce in pursuit of a black rolling sea, 
Rushing fast upon us as the wind sweeping free 

And afar from the desert, bearing death and despair. 


Not a word, not a wail, from a lip was let fall, 

Not a kiss from my bride, not a look or low call 
Of love-note or courage, but on o'er the plain 

So steady and still, leaning low to the mane, 

With the heel to the flank and the hand to the rein, 
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ake’ 
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“AND UP THROUGH THE BLACK, BLOWING VEIL OF HER HAIR DID BEAM FULL IN MINE HER TWO MARVELOUS EYES.” 
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Rode we on, rode we three, rode we gray nose and nose, 
Reaching long, breathing loud, like a creviced wind blows, 
Yet we broke not a whisper, we breathed not a prayer— 
There was work to be done, there was death in the air, 
And the chance was as one to a thousand for all. 


Gray nose to gray nose, and each steady mustang 


Stretched neck and stretched nerve till the hollow earth reng, 


And the foam from the flank and the croup and the neck 
Flew around like the epray on a storm-driven deck. 
Twenty miles! thirty miles!....a dim distant speck.... 
Then a Jong-reaching line and the Brazos in sight, 
And I rose in my seat with a shout of delight. 

I stood in my stirrup and looked to my right, 

But Revels was gone; I glanced by my shoulder 

And saw his horse stagger; I saw his head drooping 
Hard on his breast, and his naked breast stooping 
Low down to the mane, as so swifter and bolder 

Ran reaching out for us the red-footed fire; 

To right and to left the black buffalo came, 

In miles and in miilions, rolling on in despair, 

With their beards to the dust and black tails in the air, 
As a terrible surf on a red sea of flame 

Rushing on in the rear, reaching high, reaching higher. 
And he rode neck to neck to a buffalo bull 

The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane full 

Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with desire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowings loud 

And unearthly; and up through its lowering cloud 
Came the flash of hie eyes like a half-hidden fire, 


While his keen, crooked horns through the storm of his mane 


Like black lances lifted and lifted again; 
And I looked but this once, for the fire licked through, 
And he fell and was lost as we rode two and two, 


I looked to my left then, and nose, neck, and shoulder 
Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my thighs; 

And up through the black, blowing veil of her hair 
Did beam full in mine her two marvelous eyes 
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With a longing and love, yet a look of despair, 

And a pity for me as she felt the smoke fold her, 

And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 

Her sinking steed faltered, his eager ears fell 

To and fro and unsteady, and all the neck’s swell 

Did subside and recede, and the nerves fall as dead. 

Then she saw that my own steed still lorded his head 

With a look of delight; for this Paché, you see, 

Was her father’s, and once at the South Santafee 

Had won a whole herd, sweeping every thing down 

In a race where the world came to run for the crown. 

And so when I won the true heart of my bride— 

My neighbor's and deadliest enemy's child, 

And child of the kingly war chief of his tribe— 

She brought me this steed to the border the night 

She met Revels and me in her perilous flight 

From the lodge of the chief to the north Brazos side, 

And aaid, so half guessing of ill as she smiled, 

As if jesting, that I, and I only, should ride 

The fleet-footed Paché, so if kin should pursue 

I should surely escape without other, ado 

Than to ride, without blood, to the north Brazos side, 

And await her—and wait till the next hollow moon 

Hung her horn in the palms, when surely and soon 

And swift she would join me, and all would be well, 

Without bloodshed or word. And now as she fell 

From the front, and went down in the ocean of fire, 

The last that I saw was a look of delight 

That I should escape—a love—a desire— 

Yet never a word, not a look of appeal, 

Lest I should reach hand, should stay hand or stay 
heel 

One instant for her in my terrible flight. 


Then the rushing of fire rose around me and under, 

And the howling of beasts like the sound of thun- 
der— 

Beasts burning and blind, and forced onward and 
over, 

As the passionate flame reached around them and 
wove her 

Hands ‘a their hair, and kissed hot till they died— 

Till they died with a wild and a desolate moan, 

As a sea heart-broken on the hard brown stone. 

And into the Brazos....I rode all alone— 

All alone, save only a horse long-limbed, 

And blind and bare and burned to the skin. 

Then just as the terrible sea came in 

And tumbled its thousands hot into the tide, 

Till the tide blocked up, and the swift stream brimmed 
In eddics; we struck on the opposite side. 
. . * . . * . 

SeH Pachét—blind Paché? Now, mister, look here; 
You have slept in my tent and partook of my cheer 

Many days, many days, on this rugged frontier— 

For the ways they were rough, and Camanches were 
near. 

But you'd better pack up! Curse your dirty skin! 

I couldn't have thought you so niggardly small. 

Do you men that make books think an old mount- 
aineer 

On the rough border born has no tum-tum at all? 

Sell Paché! You buy him} A bag full of gold! 

You show him! Tell .of him the tale I have told! 

Why, he bore me through fire, and is blind, and is old! 

Now pack up your papers, and git up and spin, 

And never look back. Blast you and your tin! 
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Week ty contains an admirable and exceedingly inter- 
esting account of 

SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 
with twenty-three original illustrations, including sev- 
eral fac-similes from the records of the 
Celebrated Witch Trials, 
sketches of quaint Old Buildings, the birth-place of 
Hawruorne, and other objects of interest, 





DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND 
AMERICAN LIBERTY. 


HE circumstances of the recent riot in 
New York are of national interest and 
importance. They illustrate the inevitable 
consequence of pandering to ignorance and 
superstition for political purposes, and they 
challenge every thoughtful person in the 
country to reflect upon the character of a 
party which does not hesitate to destroy 
the very foundations of republican liberty. 
When the city of New York began its rapid 
and remarkable growth one of the most 
striking elements in its increase was the 
foreign immigration, and two thimgs soon 
became apparent. One was that the foreign 
element would soon be the balance of vot- 
ing power in the city; and the other was 
that the State would soon be politically con- 
trolled by the city. There were two other 
evident facts: that a very large part of the 
immigrants were ignorant; and that they 
belonged to the Church which has always 
and at every cost sought political power. 
The results were not difficult to foresee. 
The Democratic party, in alliance with slay- 
ery, found in the ignorance of the foreign 
voters the best ground of appeal to selfish 
prejudice and to class hatred, without fear 
that the essential incompatibility of the 
American idea with slavery would be per- 
ceived. That party, therefore, devoted it- 
self to inflaming the passions of ignorance ; 
and there is uo record more shameful than 


THE 





that of the political appeals of the Tammany 
party in the city of New York during the 
despotism of slavery in this country, culmi- 
nating in the speech of Horatio SEYMOUR 
at the Academy of Music on the 4th of July, 
1863 ; a speech which was logically followed 
by the riots ten days afterward—riots which 
were virtually the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in New York, and which were the 
legitimate results of the servility to igno- 
rance, passion, and brute force which had 
characterized the Democratic party. 

Meanwhile the other point of religious 
sympathy was not forgotten. In the United 
States all forms of religious faith are per- 
fectly free and equal before the law. The 
State knows no Church, and defends every 
citizen in the peaceful pursuit of his religious 
preference. But this is a principle abhorrent 
to the Roman Church. That Church holds 
that the political powershould be subservient 
to the ecclesiastical, and that the ecclesias- 
tical power should be that of Rome. This is 
its unswerving, inexorable demand. _ Its pe- 
culiar discipline is such, and the general ig- 
norance of its membership in the countries 
and among the population from which the 
American immigration proceeds is so pro- 
found, that its members in this country, a8 a 
class, are politically marshaled by its clergy. 
Of course, therefore, to favor the political 
demands of that Church is to secure the vote 
of its membership, and we consequently see 
that the Democratic policy in the city of New 
York has been one of constant obsequious- 
ness to the purposes and the prejudices of 
that ecclesiastical organization. Enormous 
gifts have been made to its churches and 
charities; its members lave been selected, 
and not by chance, for very many of the chief 
oftices in the city; and its fatal designs upon 
the common-school system of the State, the 
very bulwark of our liberties, have been 

promoted by the Democratic party. 

These facts have been conspicuous and 

notorious. They were not denied, for they 
were evident. But so long as gifts, hgwever 
small, were also made to others, while of- 
tices were not exclusively filled by adherents 
of the political Church, and while the com- 
mon-school system, however sorely assaulted, 
stood firm, the alliance of a great party with 
an ecclesiastical system whose supremacy is 
necessarily fatal to liberty was regarded 
with a shrug, as a fact indeed, but a fact 
greatly exaggerated and not alarming. The 
events of the 12th of July, 1871, however, have 
plainly revealed both the extreme gravity of 
the fact and its correct appreciation by the 
people when, at last, fully understood. The 
circumstances are now familiar. A body of 
Irishmen proposed to celebrate by a public 
procession the anniversary of the battle of 
the Boyne. This was a victory of the Prot- 
estant King WILLIAM the Third, Prince of 
Orange, over the Catholic Stuart, King 
JAMES the Second, who was aiming to sub- 
vert the liberties of England. It is conse- 
quently a very bitter memory to the mass of 
Roman Catholic Irishmen; and a society of 
that kind in the city of New York declared 
their intention to attack the Orange pro- 
cession. 

Now processions for all kinds of celebra- 
tions constantly occur in New York. Every 
year, in March, the St. PATRICK’s procession 
obstructs the streets, and on Easter-Monday 
of this year the great and imposing German 
procession in honor of the peace in Europe 
occupied the streets for hours. So long as 
they are orderly and peaceful the public 
submits to the inconvenience; and if they 
are attacked by the disorderly, the duty of 
the city to keep the peace is evident. But 
when the threat of the Roman Catholic Irish- 
men to attack the peaceful parade of the 
Protestant Irishmen was made, the Demo- 
cratic authorities of this city were brought 
to a formidable alternative. They must 
alienate the Roman Catholic vote, or they 
must surrender one of the vital conditions 
of American liberty. Apparently they scarce- 
ly hesitated. They cringed before the Ro- 
man Catholic threat, and betrayed liberty. 

The response of the people was as swift 
and overwhelming as that of the country 
after the firing upon Sumter. The shred of 
sophistry with which the base action of the 
authorities was sought to be defended was 
annihilated by a contemptuous breath of 
American common-sense; and the fact re- 
mained and remains and will remain clear 
to the perception of the country that the 
acknowledged leaders of the Democratic 
party in their chief seat of power, in order 
to propitiate the Roman Catholic vote, de- 
liberately sacrificed one of the fundament- 
al securities of free popular government. 
Henceforth it is plain that they would buy 
power at any price whatever. The common- 
school system, the right of peaceful assembly 
and discussion, free speech, religious liberty, 
a free press, none of these are more cardi- 
nal and essential than the right which the 
Democratic authorities surrendered at the 
threat of a religious mob ; and under the same 
pressure, and for the same reasons, they 
would equally abandon these and every 





other guarantee and principle of American 
freedom. 

Nor is it surprising. Men who, like the 
Democratic leaders, have for a generation 
stultified themselves with the effort to justi- 
fy human slavery, have, of course, lost all 
correct perception of the worth and condi- 
tions of political liberty. They know nei- 
ther the sanctity nor the securities of free- 
dom. Their politics consist of incessant 
pandering to ignorance and passion ; and as 
formerly the final judgment against the 
Democratic party was that it instinctively 
allied itself with slavery, which by its na- 
ture must either rule or ruin the country, so 
now the fatal judgment against it is that, 
with the same instinct, it allies itself to the 
only political Church in the country —a 
Church whose principles are destructive of 
American liberty. 





GENERAL BUTLER AT THE 
FRONT. 


GENERAL BUTLER announces that he is a 
candidate for the chief magistracy of Massa- 
chusetts. He dees this in a letter which 
explains what has hitherto been supposed to 
be his understanding with Dr. Lorine, and 
which states his own political position. 
General BUTLER denies that he has had any 
understanding with Dr. LoRING, and in a 
way which conclusively shows that if there 
had been any upon the Doctor’s part it is 
now wholly at an end. General BUTLER’s 
platform is of four planks: radical repub- 
licanism, labor reform, woman suffrage, and 
prohibition. It is a comprehensive struc- 
ture, and well designed to secure the favor 
not only of the regular but of the eccentric 
politicians in which Massachusetts is sup- 
posed to be so rich. Yet his letter is not re- 
ceived with favor by any of the party papers, 
however they differ upon other points. 
This, however, will not trouble the General. 
He encountered the opposition of the ablest 
papers in the State when he was a candidate 
for Congress, and as he succeeded then, he 
doubtless believes that he will be successful 
now. 

Still the political career of General But- 
LER can not be called successful. At one 
time during the war he was so conspicuous 
and so popular that he was supposed to be 
the man of the future. He managed Balti- 
more and New Orleans and New York, and 
he gave us the word “contraband.” But 
the circumstances under which he acted re- 
quired only what may be called revolution- 
ary qualities. He was law, morality, and 
character to himself. As the war ended, 
however, and the arts of peace were to be 
cultivated, the General’s star waned. It 
was no longer enough to be law and morali- 
ty unto himself. That he was a clever man 
was known before the war. That he was also 
what is called unscrupulous had been some- 
times asserted. And when he advocated a 
kind of repudiation, and maintained a kind 
of residence in another district of his State 
that he might be eligible as a member of 
Congress, there was the same smile upon the 
pleasant face of the public that there was 
when he announced himself to be no enemy 
of prohibition, and a friend of the labor re- 
former and of suffrage for women. Besides 
his tendencies toward repudiation, the smil- 
ing public saw the General seeking to kin- 
dle the animosity of the fishermen against 
Canada and of the country against Engiand. 
In fact, as was natural in the representative 
of the Essex district, he seemed to be always 
anxious for a gale of wind. 

Yet, with all his cleverness, General But- 
LER never led the House; and, despite his 
activity and advocacy of measures that 
might be popular, he is not now, and has 
never been, a leader of the Republican par- 
ty. No man understands better the arts of 
publicity. In repartee, and in a rough-and- 
tumble verbal skirmish, he is agile and gen- 
erally amusing. But his serious advocacy 
of a policy has not weight proportioned to 
its ability. The key of the General’s career 
would be found, probably, if we could un- 
derstand that smile upon the pleasant face 
of the public of which we spoke. And what 
is the meaning of that but a want of confi- 
dence? There is a feeling that he believes 
the maxim of political success to be “all’s 
fair in politics.” Probably the labor re- 
formers and the prohibitionists and the 
friends of woman suffrage do not feel that 
the General has any very profound convic- 
tions upon those subjects, but a very clear 
perception that they have, and that an ap- 
pearance of interest is, therefore, useful to 
a candidate who would have their support. 

If this is the quality which the Republic- 
ans of Massachusetts desire in a Governor, 
the General’s chances of election are very 
good. But the men who made Joun A. AN- 
DREW Governor will not forget that this 
was not his qualification. It was the pro- 
foundest conviction, the utmost scorn of 
political pretense, the sincerest character, 
the consecration of great abilities to the 
service of a great faith, that made Governor 





ANDREW the efficient chief of his State j 
tremendous crisis—a true leader of a ano ; 
of the noblest patriotism and prineipie a 
@ man universally respected and beloved 
These are still desirable qualities jy aG * 
ernor, although there is no crisis ; and if - 
Republican Convention of Massachuset : 
thinks that they characterize General Bor. 
LER, he will unquestionably be nominat 4 
and elected. But if the Convention hs 
doubts, it will naturally ask why a man = 
tried and true and satisfactory as the mang 
ent Governor, CLAFLIN, should not continne 
~ serve the State which respects and trusts 
im. 











THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


_ WHILE the Democratic municipal author. 
ities of New York, at the threat of a mob 
are forbidding the peaceful assembly of the 
people, it is interesting to see that the pro- 
visional government of France js relaxing 
the stringency of the laws restricting the 
press. The government of the national de- 
fense, as it was called, repealed the law of 
Louis NAPOLEON requiring caution -money 
of the press—a fund paid in advance as «. 
curity of fines that might be legally levied 
against the journals. Of course it was not 
to be expected that this repeal of the reyolp- 
tionary government would stand, but the 
real temper of the present Assembly would 
be shown by the amount of the restored pay- 
ment. Upon the motion torenew thissystem, 
Louis BLanc said that even if some meas. 
ures of repression were necessary—en ad- 
mission to which the reign of the Commune 
has probably persuaded him—yet preventive 
measures were unwise. The result of cau- 
tion-money, he contended, was to forbid all 
but the rich to write; and he quoted M:. 
MILL to show that to stifle or perplex the 
press is to rob the human race, because it 
tends to keep new ideas from those who are 
to be benefited by them. Lovis BLANc also 
stated the good effect in England of reliey- 
ing newspapers from taxes; for the penuy 
papers are now altogether better than when 
_ price was larger and their circulation 
ess. 

The good sense of this speech, and the in- 
fluence which so sagacious an observer and 
student as Louis BLANC must necessarily 
exercise, had their effect, and the minister 
presently announced that the proposed cau- 
tion-money had been reduced by one-half. 
It was curious that the extreme conserva- 
tives were opposed to the caution altogether. 
But the reason is that they fear the necessity 
of paying a thousand dollars in advance 
would destroy many of the legitimist and 
High-Church rural journals, and replace them 
by the Parisian papers. When the vote was 
taken the proposition was carried by three 
hundred and twenty-nine to two hundred 
and two. This fixed the caution-money for 
Paris at 24,000 francs instead of 50,000, and 
for provincial papers in towns of more than 
50,000 inhabitants at 12,000 francs, and in 
smaller towns at 6000, But an amendment 
was suggested reducing these sums to 600) 
and 3000 francs, to which the Assembly was 
favorably inclined. 

The action of the Assembly shows a dispo- 
sition, notwithstanding the exasperations of 
the war and the uncertainty of the situation, 
to remove the imperial chains upon the press. 
The Assembly is not yet ready to trust that 
perfect freedom which is the best security; 
but to this conclusion, for reasons of interest, 
as well as from a clearer perception of prit- 
ciple, it will constantly tend. Meanwhile 
what a prodigious assistance to every Teac: 
tionary who would confirm the despotism ¢! 
the empire is the conduct of the Democratic 
authorities in New York! “Free press!” ev- 
ery European Tory and monarchist will ex- 
claim—“ why, even in the city of New York, 
which calls itself the most Democratic city 
in the world, the right of peaceful assembl5 
and procession is not acknowledged. 


THE DUTY OF SOUTHERN 
REPUBLICANS. 


WE observe that some Republican pape 
reproach Mr. GREELEY for denouncing certala 
“carpet-baggers” in the Southern States. “ 
he very properly replies that he did not - 
of all, but of a class only, and that what be 
said of the class is true. Of this there © 
be no question. The probability and the 
facts agree. That a vast train of bummers 
would follow the victorious army, and a 
main to improve every chance, Was 0 be 
pected, as well as that a great many apa 
and enterprising men would go into os =" 
paratively undeveloped country to settle oo 
improve it. Of course, also, 1t was evic 
that the Democratic organs and — 
would insist that the bummers were “ old 
new Southern population, and would 
the Republican party every where — 
sible for the offenses of unscrupulous adve . 
urers. It was, therefore, most as 
and for every reason, that the Republe ; 
should refuse to be identified with the wom 
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an immigration that is sure to 
= ng war as hat of the rebellion. 
y described this company of 
He called them thieving car- 
He said, and truly, that they 
ToW own to the South at a safe distance 
ee of our armies, bent upon plunder, 
and easily ingratiated themselves with the 
and confiding freedmen. Many of 
them were elected to office, and enriched 
themselves in @ hundred nefarious ways. All 
this was unavoidable, There are always 
plenty of such people watching for their op- 
portunity, and finding it. They would, of 
course, call themselves Republicans, because 
the Republican party was the friend of the 
negro and the emancipator of the South. 
And the Republican party would be com- 
pelled to bear the infamy of all who called 
themselves Republicans. This has happen- 
ed; and, more than this, it is the conduct 
and reputation of the thieving carpet-bag- 
gers which have furnished the only pretense 
of a plea for the Ku-Klux. For it was said 
that against the rule of such men the laws 
were invalid, and there was no remedy but 
self-defense. 

This was a pretense only; for the conduct 
of the Ku-Klux is evidence enough of its 
spirit and purpose. Its object is not to de- 
fend imperiied rights; it is to paralyze 
political opposition by a reign of terror. It 
hunts and hangs negroes and not carpet- 
baggers. But this was another reason for 
the Republican party to purge itself of 
scoundrels. Undoubtedly large numbers of 
honest people in the Southern States have 
held aloof from the Republicans because of 
the bummers, whose influence and legisla- 
tion were equally discreditable; and, surely, 
honest and industrious settlers from the 
North do not consider themselves insulted 
because the thieves are denounced! They 
must know as well as we that policy as well 
us principle teaches that the Republican 
party must not be held responsible for the 
kuavery of those who would prefer to be 
Democrats driving slaves rather than nomi- 
nal friends of liberty and equality. Mr. 
GREELEY merely repeats what thousands of 
Republicans have reported. And if the 
Southern States become Democratic, the re- 
sponsibility will largely lie upon the Re- 
publicans in them who did not promptly 
and decisively repudiate the thieving car- 
pet-baggers, 
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. M. THIERS. 
THE result of the French elections occa- 
sioned very general surprise. It was sup- 


posed that the monarchists of every kind 
would show themselves to be much more 
humerous. But while the monarchical vote 
Was stuall, that for certain representative 
republicans or liberals was no less so. Vic- 
Tok HvGo, for instance, was left with a 
very small following; and the election 
showed only this, but this most plainly, 
that the government of M. THrEers is sup- 
ported by the voting population of the 
country. It can not be called, therefore, a 
tepublican or a monarchical result; it is 
siuply a Tarers result. Now M. THErs is 
probably neither rigidly republican nor mon- 
archist. He is in favor of that system 
Which will best keep the peace. His great 
literary work is the glorification of the first 
a His political ministry was as an 
‘eauist, Under the republic of 1848 he 
- reactionary, Under the empire of Louis 
“APOLEON he was in the opposition. He 
- ‘otnced the war with Germany, and after 
‘he fall of France at Sedan he served diplo- 
meapesy A under the government of defense. 
Then followed the surrender of Paris, and 
the assembly of conservatives; and, as the 
‘secutive chief, he suppressed the insurrec- 
ton of the Commune. 
_ ludeed, while M. TateRs is a man of great 
eet and accomplishment, he has nev- 
rie to be governed by deep convic- 
tra ~ kind. He is adroit, quick, fer- 
ped act, he is of what is distinctively 
os & French nature, but controlled by 
— and large experience. And he oc- 
, 1.) &very remarkable position. A great 
. 100, overwhelmed in war, during which 
ae wholly disappears, is per- 
bly . '¥ the conqueror to elect an Assem- 
Pag determine whether it will make 
his — powered to make it, if it will. 
to the ae purely provisional, except as 
nee “ile purpose of peace, organizes a 
Util it can jel the country together 
= Po elect a Constituent Assembly 
ee — its future political system. 
isional Poi aced at the head of the pro- 
Commune in, against which the 
“enous dete eae ty oy —— 
of the provisies’] —_ ends in the victory 
tion held « *’ government ; and an elec- 
ever but mer after indicates nothing what- 
ate ume the majority of voters confides 
£0vernment as constituted, and at the 


head of whic 
— by common consent, stands 


nt 


M. Ty 


represents no principle. M.THrERS is un- 
doubtedly a republican—provided that he 
thinks a republic has the best chance; and 
he is a monarchist—if he thinks that the 
really strongest system. He wants only the 
firmest government which is not actually 
reactionary, and he undoubtedly believes 
himself to be essential to any hopeful sys- 
tem. He is, therefore, a virtual and abso- 
lute dictator. If he should say that in his 
judgment it is not safe to attempt to elect 
a Constituent Assembly, and to open the 
whole question of political reorganization, 
he would be sustained by the country. But 
if he discovers that there is a strenuous and 
general desire to “consult the people,” the 
judgment of the shrewd politician will in- 
cline to an Assembly. No single man upon 
the theatre of the world is playing a more 
important part than M. Turers, who, it will 
be remarked, has now surrounded himself 
with an Orleanist cabinet. 





THE CASE OF Mrs, WHARTON. 


OnE of the saddest considerations in the 
case of Mrs. WHARTON, of Baltimore, who is 
accused of murder by poisoning, is that, even 
if wholly innocent, the cloud of so terrible a 
charge can never entirely pass away. Those 
who have been by mere easual association 
connected with great crimes, or the suspi- 
cion of them, are always a little tainted. 
There is a whisper, @ look, a surmise, which 
forever attends them. Then, too, what may 
be called the laws of mental perversity op- 
erate against a person in the situation of 
Mrs. WHARTON. The very improbability that 
a refined woman, in comfortable circum- 
stances, and without apparent reason, should 
commit atrocious crimes, makes it, to use a 
contradiction, probable to certain minds. 
The reasoning is that the utter improbabil- 
ity makes escape so sure that temptation, 
upon the slightest suggestion, becomes re- 
sistless fascination. It is a distempered 
logic, but it is not unfamiliar to the stu- 
dents of crime. 

In the present case the only ascertained 
fact pointing to guilt is the presentation by 
the Gramd Jury. The evidence submitted to 
them was sufficient to persuade them that 
the deaths were violent and that the cir- 
cumstances were suspicious. But statements 
in the newspapers, except as they are official 
reports, should be very carefully weighed. 
The thirst for sensations has become so mor- 
bid, and the competition in gratifying it is 
so intense, that it is really necessary to re- 
ceive assertions and relations of apparent 
facts in the newspapers with the most skep- 
tical reserve. It is not that there is any ill 
intention upon the reporter’s part, but his 
living depends upon his success in sending 
the most news at the earliest moment. Here 
is a marvelous story; it is time to furnish 
copy; there is no opportunity for investiga- 
tion ; and some other paper will have it if his 
does not; so the storys published, and then 
it is not worth while to investigate. Rumor 
fattens upon the wind, and as very much 
that is reported is necessarily hearsay, a 
man who has read his paper is probably oft- 
en no fuller of truth than one who has break- 
fasted upon the east wind is full of food. 

A newspaper, however, may justly urge 
that it does not profess to furnish truth, but 
news, and news under certain conditions of 
time and space. It is bound to use all dili- 
gence in verifying news, but it is not bound 
to refrain from printing every thing that it 
has not proved. The consequence is that 
if there is not much absolute falsehood pub- 
lished as news, there is a great deal of mis- 
representation and misconception. In many 
papers Mrs. WHARTON is already called the 
poisoner, and the alliterative temptation to 
eall her the “Baltimore BRINVILLIERS” is 
evidently very. strong; yet she may be sat- 
isfactorily acquitted. Much that has been 
stated as fact may be proved to be mere 
rumor. In any case, she is only accused ; 
she is not yet convicted; and of crimes so 
awful certainly every woman may be pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proved to be 
guilty. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. CHARLES Francis Apams gives his friends 
and the public distinctly to understand that 
under no circumstances can he be induced to 
—- a ~ litical —_ of the day, his 
me wholly occupied preparing a biogra- 
phy of his father. It may be that he deems the 
present a rather inauspicious moment for re-en- 
tering the political arena, the more so as his son, 
JOHN QuINcY, is now a prominent figure in New 
England politics. One Apams at a time ought 
to satisfy. 
—It has recently come to light how President 
GRANT happened to nt r. AKERMAN At- 
torney-General. The first time the President 
saw him he was in Washington transacting some 
business as State agent of Georgia. After hav- 
ing finished some matter one morning in the 
Executive Chamber the President said, ‘I like 
that man, and as soon as the place is open in 
Georgia I mean to make him district-attorney.”’ 
Fa time cmt, pn the = was ee. 
€ pursuit o new du the Presiden 
beard that Mr. AKERMAN had rod : 





But this Confidence, like hig elevation, 


ea refused | 
ing in @ Southern city because of his Rep 


licanism, and that the court had to be adjourned 
in consequence. When Mr. Hoar resigned, Mr. 
AKERMAN was nominated, entirely without his 
knowledge, and was at his remote country home 
a week before the news reached him. Mr. AK- 
ERMAN was born in New Hampshire, and, long 
before the war, settled in North Carolina, and 
for a time taught school, but afterward pushed 
on into Geo: where the rebellion found him. 

—For the first time in this country, perhaps 
in any country, a negro has been appointed a 
college —a he new educator is Law- 
RENCE Mrnor, and the institution is Aleorn Uni- 
versity, Mississippi, which was founded two years 
ago, and an endowment fund of $50,000 per an- 
bum appropriated for its support. This sum is 
to be paid annually for five years, after which it 
is expected to be ig rn mig 3 Professor 
Mryor was born in Lo a, the son of a 
rich bachelor, a planter. His mother had also 
another son and a daughter by the same person. 
The daughter is now living in Cleveland, and 
has ason who is private secretary to Lieutenant- 
Governor Dunn. Before the death of Mrvor’s 
father he was importuned by the female mem- 
bers of his family to give his children a thorough 
education, to which he consented, and engaged 
a private tutor for that purpose. Dying, he left 
a will manumitting the mother and children, and 
making provision for their education. Law- 
RENCE entered Oberlin College in 1846, and 
— an apt scholar. In 1850 he went to New 

rleans, — school for four years, and was 
then obliged, in order to support his family, to 
become porter on one of the river steamers, 
where his conduct was excellent, and where he 
remained until this professorship was given to 
him, which insures him a salary of per an- 
num. He isa strikingly handsome man for one 


of his color, tall, stout, and dignified; his con- - 


versation is fluent and pleasant, and by all who 
know him he is regarded as a remarkable man. 

—The Cragie House—better known, perhaps, 
as the residence of the poet LonerELLow—is 
112 years old, and one of the most spacious and 
elegant of its class in the ee e door is 
massive, and its ponderous fastenings and brasses 
the same as when WasHINGTON made it his home 
in the memorable winter of 1775. The hall, 
twelve feet in breadth, contains the broad, square 
staircase, with landin The drawing-room is 
of great height for the period—twenty feet— 
wainscoted in panels elaborately carved. Across 
the entry from this apartment is the study, a 
bright, sunny room, and behind it the library, 
of noble proportions, thirty feet in length, with 
columns diversifying the longer side opposite 
the windows. For twenty-five years it has been 
the home of Mr. LONGFELLOw, and under its 
roof have been composed the finest productions 
of his genius. He is now sixty-four. 

—It seems rather odd to an American, when 
reading of the new republican government of 
France, that M. Turers is just now greatly em- 
barrassed as to how he shall get along with the 
newspapers. One would suppose that in a free 
government there would be absolute liberty of 
the press. Such is not the fact, Tarers having 
re-enacted the law that *‘ caution-money”’ to the 
amount of $2400 shall be deposited as security 
for each journal published ina great town. That 
law, we om will have to be repealed, or the 
people will find it necessary to repeal M. THIERS., 

—The RoTuscuHILps are certainly a lucky fam- 
ily—as fortunate in avoiding bombs as in gain- 
ing bullion. No matter who is king, Rorns- 
CHILD pauee. Of the 144 splendid buildings 
owned by them in Paris not one was harmed by 
German shells during the siege, nor by the Com- 
munists during their internecine strife. All 
sides—Germans, Frenchmen, Versaillese, Com- 
munists—must have the cash. And of whom to 
get it but a RoruscHiLp ? 

—Mr. E. B. Morean, of Aurora, New York, 
has recently purchased the shares in the New 
York Times attached to the Raymonp estate, 
representing about one-third of the property. 
The price paid for these shares was $375,000, or 
upward of $11,000 foreach. Mr. MorGAN was 
an original stockholder, and has been for some 
time past one of the ees artners of the 

, in conjunction with Mr. GzorGE JonEs, 
another of the original proprietors. These two 
mer ome now hold eighty-two out of the hun- 

red shares of the stock in theirown hands. In 
announcing the purchase of the RayMonD shares, 
the proprietors assure the public that the Times 
‘*will not swerve from the policy which it has 
long pursued, but that it will hereafter be more 
rsistent than ever in its efforts to bring about 
ose political reforms which the people require 
and expect.” 

—The young gentleman who comes to Wash- 
ington from the Japanese government as its 
first minister to this country is the youngest 
diplomatist ever accredited to the United States, 
being only twenty-four years of age. His name 
is Gueor ARINOVI MarI, and he is one of the 
hereditary I my When eighteen he was sent 
to England for education, and remained there 
three years. On returning to Japan he took 
part in the legislative councils, and at the riek 
of assassination made the first proposition ever 
made in Japan to abolish the wearing of the 
two swords. For this he was advised to, and 
did, retire from public life; but at the end ofa 

ear public opinion had turned in his favor, and 

e was invited to re-enter the service of the gov- 
ernment. He comes as minister much against 
his inclination (being, as he thinks, too young), 
and only at the command of his sovereign. He 
is a very active, busy man, full of native and ac- 
quired ability, determined to send from here 
every variety of information that can promote 
the prosperity and happiness of Japan. 

—It is among the probabilities that the Prince 
De Lynar will be the successor of Baron GEROLT 
as the Prussian minister at Washington. He is 
the young gentleman who obtained permission 
from Kaiser WILLIAM to wed an American belle 
the Emperor carding to him at a banquet and 
saying, ‘*Prince De Lynak, I drink to the health 
of your American fiancée, and may we soon be- 
hold her at your side here in Germany!” 

—Brunswick, Maine, has been convulsed by 
the necessity of choosing a new president of 
Bowdoin College. Following the example set 
by the governing powers of Cornell, Union, the 
University of New York, and other colleges, the 
choice has fallen on Governor CHAMBERLAIN, 
whose aspirations last year were toward a Unit- 
ed States Senatorship. The new president has 
every requisite for the position. It is a con- 
servative institution, having had but five presi- 
dents in seventy Among her graduates 





are the names of LonareLLow, HawTHORNs, 








FESSENDEN, FRANKLIN Pierce, J. 8. C. ABBOTT, 
Groreg B. Cueever, Joun P. HALE, SEARGENT 
8. Prentiss, and CaLvin E. Stowe. 

—In a city where business changes are so rapid 
and little thought of as in New York it is quite 
unusual for a tirm name to be continued in one 
agg for over fifty years, as was the case with 
Mr. C. V. 8. RoosEvett, who died last week at 
the age of seventy-eight. Mr. R. was born in 
Maiden Lane, where his father carried on busi- 
ness before him, and whose partner he became 
in 1818. He continued in business until 1865, 
when he retired, and was succeeded by his sons. 
It is now eighty years since the family first be- 

n to do business at No. 94 Maiden Lane. Dur- 

ng the past twenty-five years he has resided at 
the corner of Broadway and Fourteenth Street. 
He had amassed a fortune of some millions, but 
he gave away the larger part of his income to 
benevolent objects. He leaves four sons—J ames 
A. and THEovorE, who continue the business, 
Rosert B., member of Congress, and CORNELIUS 
V. 8., Jun. ‘ 

—A er mange, ped of Danret Boong, the fa- 
mous hunter and pioneer, is now the widow of 
ex-Governor Bocas, and resides in Napa Coun- 
ty, California, on the homestead where the fam- 
ily settled twenty-five years ago. Theold, orig- 
inal Boone was a curious person—a man of su- 
perior intellect, but loving the woods, passion- 
ately fond of hunting, and hating all the con- 
ventionalities of society. CuesteR Harpino, 
who painted the only portrait of him ever taken, 
wkich now hangs in the State-house of Ken- 
tucky, found him lying in his bunk in a cabin, 
engaged in cooking a venison steak on a ramrod. 
He died at the age of eighty-eight, having some 
years previously had the prudence to purchase a 
coftin, which he kept under his bed, ready for im- 
mediate use when his carcass was called for. 
But he was a modest, honest, temperate, chaste 
old fellow, and beloved by the borderers, 

—Harper’s Weekly contains, in the last number, 
a striking collection of caricatures by Nast, il- 
lustrating TweeEp’s “short talk’ at the Tam- 
many powwow onthe Fourth. Mr. Nasrisone 
of the boldest and most effective {pes of the 
Ring. His assaults are appreciated by every 
body, learned or unlearned, and they hurt the 
rascals they are aimed at more than mere words 
can. Nor is this artist dependent on coarse and 
obvious caricature for his tremendous influence. 
While his points are plain to the most casual ob- 
server, their subtile meaning will repay careful 
ay In the ingenuity with which he stamps 
the faces of our four dictators with varied ex- 
pressions of effrontery, cunning, complacency, 
and greed he is absolutely unrivaled. It may 
interest his thousands of admirers to know that 
on Wednesday Mr. Nast shouldered his musket 
and marched with the Seventh Regiment in de- 
fense of the cause he has so bravely upheld with 
his cil, against the ruffians he has made so 
a “q to the readers of Harper’s.—N. Y, Times, 

y 

—President Turers, in calling the Duke de 
Broglie to the Secretaryship of Foreign Af- 
fairs, old man as he is, thought, doubtless, that 
age is no barrier to efficiency in affairs. Tnigrg 
himself is seventy-four. His father, who was a 
working locksmith, lived to eighty. His grand- 
father, a Marseilles lawyer, died at eighty-four. 
His mother died at eighty-four. Two aunts died 
at Mentone, both over eighty, and his nearest liy- 
ing relation is a cousin now at Mentone, a lady, 
aged seventy-nine. The old statesman is there- 
fore excusable, from his point of view, for call- 
ing into his cabinet men ripe in years and expe- 
rience. His first great work, however, was pro- 
duced while he was young, the first volume of 
the ‘History of the French Revolution” having 
appeared when he was but twenty-six, and the 
tenth volume when he was thirty-five. At thir- 
ty-five he was appointed Minister of the Interior, 
and at thirty-nine he was President of the Ceun- 
cil and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

—Hon. Peter M. Dox, M. C. from Alabama, 
and for many years a resident of that State, for- 
merly resided in Ontario County, New York. 
He was a Democrat, a ones n-going party 
man, and had considerable local influence. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A severe earthquake shock was felt throughout the 
New England States early on the morning of July 20. 
In Portsmouth and Concord, New Hampsiire, it was 

uite severe, shaking the plastering from the walls of 
the jail in the former, and causing a charch-bel) to 
ring in the latter. The general direction of the shock 
was from north to south. 

General Crook has taken the field against the 
Apaches, with five companies of cavairy, fifty picked 
Mexicans, and a large number of native scouts, Me 
will act in conjunction with the Mexican authorities 
in Sonora. 

General Parker has resigned the Commissionership 
of the Indian Bureau, on the ground that Con = 
sional legislation has divested it of all its original im- 
portance, duties, and responsibility, and made the Com- 
missioner a supernumerary officer, his principal duties 
being simply those of a clerk to a Board of Indian 
Commissioners operating wholly outside of and inde- 
pendent of the Indian Bureau. 

Early on Saturday morning, July 22, an explosion oc- 
curred in the small magazine at the Washingtun Ar- 
senal used for the preparation of rockete, lights, and 
shells for the Signal Corps. The explosion caused a 
serious conflagration, involving the destruction of 
about $1,000,000 worth of government property. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ow the 20th of July Mr. Gladst ed in the 
House of Commons that the Queen had canceled the 
royal warrant legalizing the purchase of commissions 
in the army. e Tories denounced the arbitrary 
course of the government, but Mr. Gladstone was de- 
fiant, and challen the opposition to move a vote of 
non-confidence. In the House of Lords the action of 
the government was announced by Baril Granville. The 
Lords were deeply moved, but decorous in their dem- 
onstrations. e measure is generally approved by the 
press of England. 

President Thiers declared in the French Assembly, 
on the 22d of July, that he would do all in his power 
to secure the independence of the Pope, but that it 
was impossible to take any step that would result in 
war with Italy. 

The Archbishop of Tours has been appointed to the 
archbishopric of Paris. 

The French paid 409,600,000 francs of the German 
Seay on the 15th of July, and 52,500,000 since 
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THE LAST HONORS. 


Tue funeral of SAMUEL Wratt and HENRY 

\ parce, of the Ninth Regiment, who were 

killed in the riot of July 12, took place the fol- 

see Sunday afternoon at Calvary Church. 

ie: re had been entertained—indeed, threats had 

aca penly made—that the services would be 

rupted by the friends of the rioters who had 

<hot down by the troops; but the police 

| military preparations were so thorough that 
hostile demonstration was attempted. 

By noon of Sunday the Ninth Regiment ar- 

~ in Twenty-sixth Street between Seventh 

Ki sth avenues, was surrounded by a dense 

¥ drawn thither by curiosity to 

the preparations for the procession, 


no attempt to conceal their hatred. The Irish 
men were conspicuous in the crowd by the 
profusion of green ribbon with which they were 
Jecked out. Bitter as these people undoubtedly 
felt, their spirit was cowed, and it was evident 
the funeral pageant would pass through the 
‘treets without interruption. The veteran mem- 
ors of the regiment, who have followed its for- 
‘ames over many bloody and well-contested fields 
f battle in the defense of those liberties for 
which Patce and Wyatr sacrificed their lives, 
were present in considerable numbers, agreeable 
to the invitation which had been extended to 
them to co-operate with the Veteran Association 
f the command, composed of men who have 
| the militia term of service. Many prom- 
inent citizens were also present to honor the 
dead, and assist, if necessary, in quelling an 
outbreak. After the regiment had been put 
through a short drill in loading and firing it was 
drawn up in a hollow square, and the men being 
called to attention, were addressed by Lieuten- 
ant-olonel Bratne in a short, sharp, and sol- 
lierly stvle. ‘*Men,” said he, ** to-day we may 
meet with trouble, and we may not. We are 
fully prepared for an emergency ; but, in the 
event of a disturbance, remember that the first 
duty of a soldier in danger is not to fire until he 
eives orders. Shoulder arms!” 

fhe procession thea moved to the church, 
where impressive services were held ; after which, 
in a pouring rain, the funeral cortége marched 
to the dépot on Forty-second Street, where a 
train was in waiting to convey them to Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. A rumor had been current 
that an attack would be made on the train while 
it was passing through the cut from Seventy- 
tighth to Ninety-eighth street, on the Harlem 
Railroad, and to prevent any trouble of this 
kind, a detachment of 150 policemen was sta 
tioned along the line of the railroad. Early in 
the afternoon large numbers of persons collected 
on the bridges which cross the cut at each street, 
and at the entrances, which were guarded, no 
one being permitted to pass through. A patrol 
was constantly employed in walking the entire 
length to see that nothing was out of order. As 
the afternoon went on, and the train did not 
come, many of the worst-looking characters in 
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PRYOR. 


VICTIMS OF THE LATE RIOT. 


| the police guard. At last, at about six o'clock 


the crowd disappeared, and those that were left | in the afternoon, the whistle announced the ap- 





were principally young boys and girls, drawn thith- 
er by curiosity. When the rain set in, even these 
left. aud the whole line was deserted by all save 


proach of the train, and though it was still rain- 
ing hard there was a general rush for the bridges ; 
but the police had received orders to prevent any 
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) THE VICTIMS OF THE RIOT—THE BURIAL AT WOODLAWN. 


one standing on them during the passage of the 
train, so that all the sight that could be obtained 
was the tops of the long train of cars as they 
sped safely and rapidly on their way. 

The place of burial was reached about eight 
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o'clock. It was on Tower Hill. A deep square 
grave had been prepared for the two comrades 
who had fought and fallen together in the same 
cause, and who were buried together with mili- 
tary honors. The final scene was sad and beau- 
tiful. The shower had ceased, the clouds were 
breaking away, a beautiful rainbow arched the 
sky, and the birds renewed their interrupted 
chorals, 

At ten o'clock the procession returned to the 
city, and the regiment was escorted to its armory 
by the police, all along the route receiving a 
complete ovation. 

Wvarr and Paice were not the only members 
of the Ninth who fell victims to the riot. Mr. 
Watrer R. Pryor, son of Mrs. Prror, the 
well-known actress, died on the 16th of wounds 
received while in the performance of his duty 
during the riot. He was twenty-four years old. 
The portrait accompanying this article is en- 
graved from a photograph kindly furnished us by 
Mr. R. A. Lewis, by whom the deceased was 
employed at the time of his death. 


PREVALENCE OF DUST. 


Dust is such a thorough Paul Pry, so intru- 
sive, so all-pervading, that there is some founda- 
tion for Night Thought Young’s hypothesis of a 
universe of dust, except that each particular atom 
does not dance, as he imagined, according to its 
own devices, but according to law. ‘The air on 
the top of Mont Blanc contains dust; but the 
acme and concentration of dirt is the atmosphere 
of London, enveloped by which it is impossible 
for any body to be quite clean, outside or in, 
Solar light, in passing through a dark room, re- 
veals its track by illuminating the dust floating 
in the air; if there were no dust, no track would 
be visible. Professor Tyndall, who has a keen 
eye for the beautiful, says that, on a day of 
transient shadows, there was something almost 
magical in the rise and dissolution of the lumi- 
nous beams among the scaffolding poles of the 
Royal Albert Hall, in London. 

Dust is the cause of the lovely color of the 
azure firmament. In fact, sky-blue may be pro- 
duced by exceedingly minute particles of any 
kind of matter. To the same canse are to be 
ascribed the effects by which distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. Professor Tyndall 
makes an artificial sky more perfect than a real 
one. In mountainous countries hills at no great 
distance are rendered almost invisible by haze. 
It will be understood that it is not the interposi- 
tion of the haze as an opaque body that renders 
the mountains indistinct, but that it is the light 
of the haze which dims and bewilders the eye, and 
thus weakens the definition of the objects seen 
tlirough it. Artists take notice of these phe- 
nomena under the name of aerial perspective. 
The haze varies with the temperature and hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. At certain times and 
places it is almost as blue as the sky itself, but 
to see its color the attention must be withdrawn 
from the mountains and from the trees which 
cover them. In point of fact, the haze is a 
piece of more or less perfect sky; it is produced 
in the same manner, and is subject to the same 
laws as the firmament itself. We live in the sky, 
not under it; and the ‘‘ blue arch” turns out to 
be a greater delusion than was imagined. 
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THE DEAD MARCH. 
{[BERLIN, JUNE 16, 1871.) 
Wuaat was it I really saw, you say, the day when our 
troops came marching in? 
Ahv sister, that was the strangest thing of all the 
sights that have ever been. 


But turn away from the setting sun that dazzles white 
on the grave-stones there : 

Under the lift of the breezy vines we catch a breath 

wats. Of the cooler air. 

I went with the others to see the show; went with 
the others—yet all alone! 

What wonder, then, if my heavy heart lay in my breast 
like a frozen stone! 

If I was sad on a day like that, there was reason 
enough, the dear Lord knows! 

But there are sights and sounds, I think, would 
quicken the dullest blood that flows. 

And when with the rest I took my place, crowded 
£0 close, in the eager throng, 

Almost we felt like a single pulse the heart-beat 
quivering far along; 

When, winding round by tlre hard-won flags, the guns 
and eagles, from arch to arch, 

n time with the music’s triumph-swell I- saw the 
glittering army march, 

Out of my bosom the lump of ice melted as if in a 
moment away: 

One passionate throb of the common joy made me a 
part of the glorious day. 

Grand, like a king, on his great black horse our 
Emperor rode at the head of the line; 








Flowing after, it seemed for miles, a river of steel in 
the hot sunshine. 

All the length of the shining atreet, as far as the 
dazzled eye could see, 

Flags and garlands and colors twined, fluttered like 
leaves on the summer tree— 


Fluttered and flew, as if to meet the gat ‘ring drum- 
beat following in, 

As thunder follows the lightning-flash, he sndden 
shock of the bugle’s din. 

Streaming ont on the shaken air, over ur, inder us, 
round and round, 

Mixed together they seemed to whirl, sound end color, 
color and sound! 

And through it all, with a steady tramp, changing 
ever, yet still the same, 

Men in their vigor and beardlesa boys, in solid ranks 


the regiments came. 

Something—what, T can hardly say—broke the strain 
that had held ue still: 

All in a second the silent crowd shouted out with a 
single will; 


Men and women in one great cry, that bore the 
clattering music down— 

The voice of a nation’s joy and pride in the dear old 
Fatherland’s renown. 





1 cheered with the others till, all at once, a pang like 






a knife atabbed heart and brain; 
For the face of one of those beardless boys brought 
back the face of my Karl so plain! 


My own brave boy! my only boy! the strength and 

: hope of my lonely age! 

The single treasure I had to give, to King and Country 
my loyal gage. 





I thought of him as he marched away—he, the light 
of the dull old home !— 

With the tear and smile in his bright blue eye for 
the grief behind and the glory to come; 


HARPER'S 


that work bodily or mental. But a certain amount of 
rest, sleep, and recreation is essential to all. For 
few years, perhaps, a man may work from early dawn 
till into the small hours of night, giving himself little 
relaxation and little sleep. But the nervous system 
will have its revenge if overworked. Let those too 
busy people who are rushing through life at railroad 
speed learn betimes the necessity of stopping at the 
proper stations to take in a supply of water and fuel; 
otherwise there will be a sudden “‘smash-up.” In oth- 
er words, take enongh sleep ; take some rest, free from 
business thoughts, every day if possible; take an an- 
nual vacation of two or three weeks at least. Your 
business will suffer? Possibly; but more probably, 
after a pleasant change of scene and a good supply of 
fresh country air, you will find yourself feeling like 
another person, and able to accomplish the work be- 
fore you more rapidly and more satisfactorily for the 
brief respite. Let wife and daughters cordially reduce 
household and personal expenditures—if there be need 
—that the husband and father may feel that he can a/- 
ford to take a little rest during the midsummer. In- 
stead of a long sojourn for the daughters at some ex- 
pensive watering-place, substitute a short and simple 
trip which will include the whole family, and see if the 
benefit therefrom is not apparent for months after- 
ward. 


———- 


The weapons taken from rioters on the 12th of J uly 
consisted of dirks, bowie-knives, clubs; small pistols, 
revolvers of all sizes, and horse-pistols, all loaded. A 
large quantity of powder, ball, and fixed ammunition 
was also taken, together with brickbats, cobble-stones, 
and other missiles. One weapon—a home-made gutta- 
percha club, or billy—attracted general attention, as, in 
the hands of a powerful man, it could have felled an 
ox. From sixty-two persons who were arrested in the 
early part of the day the detectives took seventy-eight 
deadly weapons, most of which were pistols, and those 
having these weapons invariably had several boxes of 
cartridges. Those not having fire-arms had swords, 
daggers, sheath-knives; and one fellow, with murder 
in his heart, had a trowel with all its edges ground 
sharp, thus converting it into a most terrible instru- 
ment of death. 





The projected Greek church, to be erected on Lex- 
ington Avenue at the expense of the Russian govern- 
ment, is to be in the Byzantine style of architecture, 
with the altar facing the east—a feature peculiar to 
the Greek Church. 

The Indiana girl who has been afflicted with a snake, 
which at intervals thrust its head out of her mouth 
and instantly retreated down her throat, has been re- 
lieved. A suspicious physician prepared for sharp 
work the other morning, and, when the snake appear- 
ed, seized the poor woman by the neck, so that the 
reptile might not retreat. Lo! when disgorged, noth- 
ing more formidable than an India rubber imitation of 
a snake came forth; and now the poor girl’s occupa- 
tion is gone. 





A gentleman of “one of the first families” of the 
Old Dominion having transmitted a present of a 
quantity of tobacco to Bismarck, to be divided be- 
tween the Emperor, the Crown Prince, Prince Freder- 
ick Karl, and the great minister, Bismarck writes in 
ackrowledgment—so says a Richmond paper—that, as 
the Emperor does not smoke, the gift has been di- 
vided among the other three beneficiaries. He adds: 
“ His Imperial Highness, who happens to prefer the 
pipe to the cigar, has requested me to express to you 


| his thanks for your kind attention and his satisfaction 


I thought of the form I should not see as I watched | 


that gleaming army wind, 
Till sa rush of tears and struggling sobs left me 
euddenly dumb and Diind. 


Ah, good God! what a ghastly change when I opened 
my eyes again—- 

Right through the heart of the shouting crowd, still 
and alow, like a funeral train, 


All the length of the shining street, with the wreaths 
and banners overhead, 

Moved, in the place of the living lines, a horrible 
army of the Dead! 


White with the throe of the violent death, stained 
with blood, and blackened with shell, 

Each with its motionless eyes on mine, came many a 
face I knew full well: 


Came at last the face that I sought, the face I dreaded 
and ionged to see— 

My own dear boy! my only doy! with the motionless 
eyes upturned to me! 


Then in my pain I shrieked aloud, and the good God 
took my sense away: 

The sun was hot for a feeble head, as if in a dream 
I heard them say— 


I heard them gay, when 1 woke at last to the quiet 
and rest of the darkcued room. 

I could not tell to a stranger's ear that terrible vision 
of the tomb, 

But often, still, when the setting sun lies low on the 
head-stones over there, 

The cross that stancs by an empty mound seems to 
fade on the glimmering air— 

Seems to change to a form I know, with the motion- 
leas eyes on mine again, 

Come back to my sight as then he came from his 
nameless grave on the battle-plain! 


Ah, well! with me it is evening too, and cither side 
of the dark is light: 
To-day my country, to-morrow my boy !—it is but to 
wait through the little night. 
ATE Petnam OsGoon. 


————=—=_= eS 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir is often said that Americans “‘live too fast.” This 
is true in more than one aspect. We are not, as a peo- 
ple, lazy, although there are plenty of lazy people, who, 
having frittered away the winter season in city amuse- 
ments and dissipations, fled with the first breath of 
summer to fashionable retreats, and are now whiling 
away the “season” in frivolous gayeties. But there 
are handreds in our great city, devoted to business and 
literature, who all the year round rise early and sit 
up late, with a pressure upon every moment of time. 
Their work is never finished. With each new day 
comes a series of new duties or a repetition of old 
ones. They have no time for quiet home recreation, 

© time to vive to their families, no time to take a re- 
freshing excursion, no time to sleep half enough, no 
time to think—there is only a ceaseless recurrence of 
duties to be performed. Now hard work will not in- 





at the high quality of your produce. J beg to add, 
also, my thanks, and the hope that the weed will only 
serve to replenish the calumet of peace.” If, now, we 
should have the name of the new brand, the location 
of the proprietor’s warehouse, a description of the 
trade-mark adopted, and the quantity of packages al- 
ready sold, the real design of the gift—achieving a 
first-class advertisement—might be realized. 





A German newspaper has taken the census of the 
cannibal races of the globe, and finds that they amount 
to 1,943,000, or about the 690th part of its population. 





“First catch your turbot,” said somebody, when 
asked to give the recipe for making turbot soup. A 
similar remark might fittingly have been made to a 
very corpulent gentleman who called at the office of 
the Probate Judge of Cincinnati the other day and asked 
for a marriage-certificate. The accommodating clerk 
of course seized the blank with avidity, put down the 
date, inserted the applicant’s name, and then asked the 
impatient lover the name of the prospective bride. The 


| interrogated stared blankly at his questioner, stuck his 





hands in his pockets, and finally acknowledged that he 
did not know. When the clerk told him that the name 
was essential to the legality of the license the unhappy 
man departed, saying he would find ont and call again. 





Ashland, the famons homestead of Henry Clay, has 
been purchased by the University of Kentucky for 
$90,000. 





Moonlight on Lake George! If ever you have seen 
it, gentle reader, the memory of it is still fresh—a per- 
fect picture from a perfect artist’s hand. The “silvery 
waters”—for so the Indians called this beautiful sheet 
—are surpassingly lovely, whether seen at mid-day, or 
in the deepening shadows of sunset, or glimmering be- 


| neath the rays of the pale moon. But by moonlight 


the lake, 80 proverbially clear, seems to acquire an ad- 
| ditional transparency; the mountains, keeping guard 
| on either side, cast their tremulous shadows on its 





limpid bosom; the three hundred and sixty-five isl- 
ands, more lovely by the softened light, yet stand out 
in bold relief; and, sailing gently along, you feel that 
no waters po “: . wonderful charm as those of 
Ccorge. 1 charm which €&¢. ‘hes and : 
spirits, giving a dreamy conviction that you are 
floating in a haven of peace. 





A wealthy Englishman is making a tour of America 
on foot. He recently walked from Boston to Niagara 
Falls in twelve days, carrying a valise of fifty pounds 
weight strapped on his back. He prefers to see this 
country on foot, as he can then give a full description 
to his friends. He is now on his way to San Francisco. 





It is reported that two young ladies have offered 
themselves for admission to the next Freshman class 
at Amherst College. The question of admitting 
women as students is now under consideration, the 
trustees of that institution having appointed President 
Stearns, Rev. Henry W. Beecher, and Rev. Dr. Paine a 
committee to investigate the matter, and report their 
views next October. Mr. Beecher’s present opinion is 
pretty well known; and in a speech at the Amherst 


jure a healthy person, if physiologically arranged, be ; College jubilee he took strong ground in favor of 





giving women the benefits of collegiate instruction, 
and also stated that he thought true economy de- 
manded that men and women should be educated to- 
gether, thus preventing a necessity for multiplying 
colleges. He remarked also: 


“| know it ie settled that women are different from 
men. Of course they are. I know itis said that they 
can not do every thing that men can do. I do not 
want them to. If you plant a rose-tree and lilacs in 
the same ground, they will bear their respective flow- 
ers and foliage. So from a collegiate course a woman 
will take that which assimilates with her own nature, 
and will be a woman still, and not a womanish man. 
A woman would make a womanly use of this educa- 
tion, and that is what I want to see—a woman's own 
influence brought to bear in art and literature ; it is to 
make her more woman, and with her power will still 
be womanly pure. Highly developed in culture, her 
refining inflacnces will be richer and more heavenly.” 





What a likeness to Paris in its season of madness 
did the streets of New York show on the occasion of 
the late riot! Three ruffians in Eighth Avenue, between 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, seeing a lady 
who wore orange-colored ribbon on her bonnet, imme- 
diately attacked her, and tore the bonnet into frag- 
ments. The lady fied into one of the shops, where she 
was protected. Not far from the same place a poor 
woman foolishly waved her handkerchief as an en- 
couragement to the Orangemen and the military, when 
a villain stepped up behind her, placed a pistol at her 
head, and literally shot off the top of her head! 





The so-called “‘ Cardiff Giant” has made a very good 
thing of it, traveling around from place to place. Re- 
cently this venerable personage visited New Haven, 
and, strange to say, many persons gave credit to the 
greatest absurdities concerning it, although the “ hum- 
bug” has been fully exposed. The American Journal 
of Science and Art for July publishes the real facts 
concerning this sham as they have been ascertained 
from one who was cognizant of the origin and progress 
of the statue. The block of gypsum from which the 
Cardiff Giant was carved was quarried near Fort 
Dodge, in Iowa, where there is an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of massive gypsum of the mesozoic age. It was 
transported to Chicago, where Mr. Buckhardt, a well- 
known marble-worker of that city, contracted with 
the originators of the scheme to produce a gigantic 
recumbent figure of a man. This figure was firet 
modeled in clay, and then transferred to stone. The 
appearance of age was given by treating the surface 
with acids, and this effect was subsequently height- 
ened by the grime and soil of a seven months’ inter- 
ment. Thus prepared, the newly made antique was 
transported to the Newell farm, where, by the aid of 
work-people brought from a distance, it was placed 
in ita resting-place, near the bed of a small stream. 
Those engaged in the work of removal and interment 
were taken away furtively, and thus no one at or near 
Syracuse but those engaged in the speculation knew 
of its existence. By a singular accident, an eye-wit- 
ness to its making in the Chicago workshop happened 
to be in Syracuse at the time its discovery was an- 
nounced, and, visiting the Newell farm with the 
crowd of curious spectators, was surprised to see 
there his old acquaintance half buried in the earth. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
Author of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 


of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 


“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNWELCOME VISIT. 


Ir Maurice Kearney had been put to the ques- 
tion, he could not have concealed the fact, that 
the human being he most feared and dreaded in 
life was his neighbor Miss Betty O'Shea. 

With two years of seniority over him, Miss 
Betty had bullied him as a child, snubbed him as 
a youth, and opposed and sneered at him ever aft- 
er; and to such an extent did her influence over 
his character extend, according to his own belief, 
that there was not a single good trait of his na- 
ture she had not thwarted by ridicule, nor a sin- 
gle evil temptation to which he had yielded that 
had not come out of sheer opposition to that lady's 
dictation. 

Malevolent people, indeed, had said that Mau- 
rice Kearney had once had matrimonial designs 
on Miss Betty, or, rather, on that snug place and 
nice property called ‘‘ O’Shea’s Barn,” of which 
she was sole heiress; but he most stoutly de- 
clared this story to be groundless, and in a for- 
cible manner asseverated that had he been Rob- 
inson Crusoe and Miss Betty the only inhabitant 
of the island with him, he would have lived and 
died in celibacy rather than have contracted dear- 
er ties. 

Miss Betty, to give her the name by which she 
was best known, was no miracle of either tact or 
amiability, but she had certain qualities that 
could not be disparaged. She was a strict Cath- 
olic, charitable, in her own peculiar and imperi- 
ous way, to the poor, very desirous to be strictly 
just and honest, and such a sure foe to every 
thing that she thought pretension or humbug of 
any kind—which meant any thing that did not 
square with her own habits—that she was perfect- 
ly intolerable to all who did not accept herself and 
her own mode of life as a model and an example. 

Thus, a stout-bodied copper urn on the tea-ta- 
ble, a very uncouth jaunting-car, driven by an old 
man, whose only livery was a cockade, some very 
muddy port as a dinner wine, and whisky-punch 
afterward on the brown mahogany, were so many 
articles of belief with her, to dissent from any of 
which was a downright heresy. : 

Thus, after Nina arrived at the Castle, the ap- 
pearance of napkins palpably affected her constitu- 
tion; with the advent of finger-glasses she ceased 
her visits, and bluntly declined all invitations to 
dinner. That coffee and some indescribable liber- 
ties would follow, as post-prandial excesses, she 
secretly imparted to Kate Kearney, in a note, 
which concluded with the assurance that when 
the day of these enormities arrived, O’Shea’s Barn 
would be open to her as a refuge and a sanctuary ; 

but not,” added she, ‘ with your cousin, for I'll 
not let the hussy cross my doors,” , 


_ For months now this strict quarantine had lpst- 











— 


ed, and except for the interchange of some brief 
and very uninteresting notes, all intimacy hed 
ceased between the two houses—a circumstance 

1 am loath to own, which was most ungallanti, 
recorded every day after dinner by old Sener 
who drank, ‘* Miss Betty’s health, and long ab. 
sence to her.” It was, then, with no small aston, 
ishment Kate was overtaken in the avenue by Mice 
Betty on her old chestnut mare Judy. q° pi all 
bog-boy mounted on the croup behind. to a - 
groom: for in this way Paddy Walshe was a¢ 
customed to travel, without the slightest ian 
sciousness that he was not in strict conformity 
with the ways of Rotten Row and the “ Bois.” ” 

That there was nothing *‘ stuck-up” or preten 
tious about this mode of being accompanied by 
one’s groom—a proposition scarcely assailable— 
was Miss Betty’s declaration, delivered in a sor 
of challenge to the world. Indeed, certain tickle. 
some tendencies in Judy, particularly when touc’. 
ed with the heel, seemed to offer the strongest 
protest against the practice ; for whenever pushed 
to any increase of speed, or admonished in any 
way, the beast usually responded by a hoist of 
the haunches, which invariably compelled Paddy 
to clasp his mistress round the waist for safery— 
a situation which, however repugnant to maiden 
bashfulness, time, and perhaps necessity, had rec- 
onciled her to. At all events, poor Paddy’s ter. 
ror would have been the amplest refutation of 
scandal, while the stern immobility of Miss Ber. 
ty during the embrace would have silenced even 
malevolence. 

On the present occasion, a sharp canter of sey- 
eral miles had reduced Judy to a very quiet and 
decorous pace, so that Paddy and his mistress cat 
almost back to back —a combination that on}, 
long habit enabled Kate to witness without laughi- 
in, 


act as 


** Are you alone up at the Castle, dear ?” asked 
Miss Betty, as she rode along at her side; * or 
have you the house full of what the papers call 
‘distinguished company ?’” 

“We are quite alone, godmother. My broth. 
er is with us, but we have no strangers.” 

**I’'m glad of it. I’ve come over to ‘have it 
out’ with your father, and it’s pleasant to know 
we shall be to ourselves.” 

Now, as this announcement of having “‘it out” 
conveyed to Kate’s mind nothing short of an open 
declaration of war, a day of reckoning on which 
Miss O'Shea would come prepared with a full in- 
dictment, and a resolution to prosecute to convic- 
tion, the poor girl shuddered at a prospect so cer- 
tain to end in calamity. 

** Papa, is very far from well, godmother,” said 
she, in a mild way. 

**So they tell me in the town,” said the other, 
snappishly. ‘* His brother magistrates said that 
the day he came in, about that supposed attack— 
the memorable search for arms—” 

‘* Supposed attack! but, godmother, pray don't 
imagine we had invented all that. I think 
you know me well enough and long enough to 
know—” 

“To know that you would not have had a 
young scamp of a Castle aid-de-camp on a visit 
during your father’s absence, not to say any thing 
about amusing your English visitor by shooting 
down your own tenantry.” 

‘* Will you listen to me for five minutes ?” 

**No, not for three.” 

“Two, then—one even—one minute, god- 
mother, will convince you how you wrong me.” 

“T won't give you that. I didn’t come over 
about you nor your affairs. When the father 
makes a fool of himself, why wouldn't the daugh- 
ter? The whole country is laughing at him. 
His lordship, indeed! a ruined estate and a ten- 
antry in rags; and the only remedy, as Peter Gill 
tells me, raising the rents—raising the rents where 
every one is a pauper!” : 

‘What would you have him do, Miss O'Shea? 
said Kate, almost angrily. 

“I'll tell you what I'd have him do. I'd have 
him rise of a morning before nine e’clock, and be 
out with his laborers at daybreak. I'd have him 
reform a whole lazy household of blackguards, 
good for nothing but waste and wickedness. Id 
have him apprentice your brother to a decent 
trade or a light business. I'd have him declare 
he'd kick the first man that called him ‘My lord; 
and for yourself—well, it’s no matter—" 

“Yes, but it is, godmother, a great matter to 
me at least. What about myself?” _ 

‘* Well, I don’t wish to speak of it, but it Just 
dropped out of my lips by accident; and perliaps, 
though not pleasant to talk about, it's as well it 
was said and done with. I meant to tell your 
father that it must be all over between you and 
my nephew Gorman; that I won't have him ba: k 
here on leave, as I intended. I know it didnt £0 
far, dear. ‘There was none of what they call love 
in the case. You would probably have liked one 
another well enough at last ; but I wont have it, 
and it's better we came to the right understanc- 
ing at once.” ra 

‘Your curb-chain is loose, godmother,” said 
the girl; who now, pale as death and trembling 
all over, advanced to fasten the link. 

“<I declare to the Lord, he's asleep!” said = 
Betty, as the wearied head of her page peg 
heavily on her shoulder. ‘‘Take the curb of, 
dear, or I may lose it. Put it in your pocket for 
me, Kate; that is, if you wear a pocket. 

“Of course I do, godmother. I carry very 
stout keys in it, too. Look at these. all 

“Ay, ay. I liked all that, once on & , = 
enough, and used to think you'd be a good thr J 
wife for a poor man; but with the viscount ea 
father, and the young princess your first | 
and the devil knows what of your fine brother. 
believe the sooner we part good friends the a 
Not but if you like my plan for you, 1 Mt be just # 
ready as ever to aid you.” — 

““T have not heard the plan yet,” said Kate, 
faintly. 

‘Just a nunnery, then—no more nor | 
that. The ‘Sacred Heart’ at Namur, or t 
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f Mercy here at home in Bagot Street, I be- 

if you like better—eh ?” a 

' be able to make up one’s mind 
I want a little time for this, 


ters 0 
lieve, 
“Tt is soon to 
such a oint. 
on such p 


godmother. . . 
© «You would not want time if your heart were 


a holy work, Kate Kearney. It’s little time 
wd be asking, if I said will you have Gorman 

youd be a . ‘ - 

(Shea for a husband a 4 . , 
“There is such a thing as insult, Miss O'Shea, 

of long intimacy can license 


in 


and no amount 


— ask your pardon, godchild. I wish you 


could know how sorry I feel.” 

‘Say no more, godmother, say no more, I be- 
ceech you,” cried Kate, and her tears now gush- 
ed forth, and relieved her almost bursting heart. 
[I] take this short path through the shrubbery, 
at the door before you,” cried she, rush- 
ing away ; While Miss Betty, with a sharp touch 
of the spur, provoked such a plunge as effectual- 
ly awoke Paddy, and apprised him that his da- 


ties as 


and be 


groom were soon to be in request. 

While earnestly assuring him that some 
changes in his diet should be speedily adopted 
against somnolency, Miss Betty rode briskly on, 
and reached the hall door. 

“T told you I should be first, godmother,” 
caid the girl; and the pleasant ring of her voice 
showed she had regained her spirits, or at least 
«ych self-control as enabled her to suppress her 


sorrow. 





CHAPTER XX. 
A DOMESTIC DISCUSSION. 


Ir is a not infrequent distress in small house- 
holds, especially when some miles from a mar- 
ket-town, to make adequate preparation for an 
unexpected guest at dinner; but even this is a 
very inferior difficulty to that experienced by 
those who have to order the repast in conformity 
with certain rigid notions of a guest who will 
criticise the smallest deviation from the most 
humble standard, and actually rebuke the slight- 
est pretension to delicacy of food or elegance of 
table equipage. 

No sooner, then, had Kate learned that Miss 
0’Shea was to remain for dinner, than she imme- 
diately set herself to think over all the possible 
reductions that might be made in the fare, and 
all the plainness and simplicity that could be im- 
parted to the service of the meal. 

Napkins had not been the sole reform suggest- 
ed by the Greek cousin. She had introduced 
flowers on the table, and so artfully had she deck- 
edout the board with fruit and ornamental plants, 
that she had succeeded in effecting by artifice 
what would have been an egregious failure if more 
openly attempted—the service of the dishes, one 
by one, to the guests, without any being placed 
onthe table. ‘These, with finger-glasses, she had 
already achieved, nor had she in the recesses of 
her heart given up the hope of seeing the day 
that her uncle would rise from the table as she 
did, give her his arm to the drawing-room, and 
bow profoundly as he left her. Of the inestima- 
ble advantages, social, intellectual, and moral, of 
this system, she had indeed been cautious to hold 
forth; for, like a great reformer, she was satis- 
fied to leave her improvements to the slow test 
of time, “educating her public,” as a great au- 
thority has called it, while she bided the result 
in patience. 

Indeed, as poor Maurice Kearney was not to be 
indulged with the luxury of whisky-punch during 
his dinner, it was not easy to reply to his ques- 
tion, ‘When am I to have my tumbler?” as 
though he evidently believed the aforesaid ‘‘ tum- 
bler” was an institution that could not be abro- 
gated or omitted altogether. 

Coffee in the drawing-room was only a half 
stecess so long as the gentlemen sat over their 
wine ; and as for the daily cigarette Nina smoked 
with it, Kate, in her simplicity, believed it was 
only done as a sort of protest at being deserted by 
nr 1c ripe protectors who preferred poteen 
0 ladies, 

It was, therefore, in no small perturbation of 
mind that Kate rushed to her cousin's room with 
the awful tidings that Miss Betty had arrived and 
lutended to remain for dinner. — 

_ Do you mean the odious woman with the 
boy and handbox behind her on horseback ?” asked 
Nina, superciliously, 

_ Yes, she always travels in that fashion; she 
's odd and eccentric in scores of things, but a 
*-hearted, honest woman, generous to the poor, 
“ true to her friends,” 

“I don't eare for her moral qualities, but I do 
“<rgain for a little outward decency, and some 
Fespect for the world’s opinion.” 

“Y _ ill like her, Nina, when you know her.” 
: I shall profit by the warning. I'll take care 
not to know her,” 
haan is one of the oldest, I believe the oldest, 
nend our family has in the world.” 

Psi s. sad confession, child! but I have 

ars dep ored longevity. , 

Panic i ape or sarcastic, Nina, but 
vice. She han ir own good sense and wise ad- 

_ ~ not come over in the best of hu- 
mies + souls Sb eee os, some differ- 
Without a quarrel oat fi 4 na oy 
aes pte te ~ ya this occasion is to 
Pleasantly, if it be a" to get things over 
tried my eng weal the only time I met her. I 
tinately, I dis lac ie ¥ a — —_ 
move, ‘her ix me yf I did not actually re- 
‘chont @ eeeIeeaes she muttered something 
maid.” not being a dextrous lady’s- 

& a inn, surely you do not mean—” 
but I had aa Gre esd r rope-dancer, Kate ; 
velvet and gol ges jacket that morning of blue 
th gold, and a white skirt, and perhaps 


lese had some i ; 
old lady.” memories of the circus for the 
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‘You are only jesting now, Nina.” 

**Don't you know me well enough to know 
that I never jest when I think, or even suspect, 
I am injured ?” 

** Injured !” 

‘It’s not the word I wanted, but it will do; I 
used it in its French sense.” 

“You bear her no malice, I’m sure ?” said the 
other, caressingly. 

‘*No!” replied she, with a shrug that seemed 
to deprecate even having a thought about her. 

**She will stay for dinner, and we must, as far 
as possible, receive her in the way she has been 
used to here—a very homely dinner, served as she 
has always seen it—no fruit or flowers on the ta- 
ble, no claret-cup, no finger-glasses.” 

**T hope no table-cloth; couldn't we have a 
tray on a corner table, and every one help him- 
self as he strolled about the room ?” 

‘* Dear Nina, be reasonable just for this once.” 

**T'll come down just as I am, or, better still, 
T'll take down my hair and cram it into a net; 
I'd oblige her with dirty hands, if I only knew how 
to do it.” 

‘*T see you only say these things in jest: you 
really do mean to help me through this difli- 
culty.” 

‘* But why a difficulty ? what reason can you 
offer for all this absurd submission to the whims 
of a very tiresome old woman ? Is she very rich, 
and do you expect a heritage ?” 

**No, no; nothing of the kind.” 

** Does she load you with valuable presents ? Is 
she ever ready to commemorate birthdays and 
family festivals ?” 

Sia: 

‘*Has she any especial quality or gift beyond 
riding double and a bad temper? Oh, I was for- 
getting ; she is the aunt of her nephew, isn’t she? 
—the dashing lancer that was to spend his sum- 
mer over here ?” 

**You were, indeed, forgetting when you said 
this,” said Kate, proudly, and her face grew scar- 
let as she spoke. 

‘Tell me that you like him or that he likes 
you; tell me that there is something, any thing, 
between you, child, and I'll be discreet and man- 
nerly, too; and more, I'll behave to the old lady 
with every regard to one who holds such dear in- 
terests in her keeping. But don’t bandage my 
eyes, and tell me at the same time to look out 
and see.” 

**T have no confidences to make you,” said 
Kate, coldly. ‘‘I came here to ask a favor—a 
very small favor, after all—and you might have 
accorded it, without question or ridicule.” 

‘¢ But which you never need have asked, Kate,” 
said the other, gravely. ‘‘ You are the mistress 
here; I am but a very humble guest. Your or- 
ders are obeyed, as they ought to be; my sug- 
gestions may be adopted now and then—partly 
in caprice, part compliment—but I know they 
have no permanence, no more take root here than 
—than myself.” 

‘‘Do not say that, my dearest Nina,” said 
Kate, as she threw herself on her neck, and kiss- 
ed her affectionately again and again. ‘‘ You 
are one of us, and we are all proud of it.. Come 
along with me, now, and tell me all that you ad- 
vise. You know what I wish, and you will for- 
give me even in my stupidity.” 

‘*Where’s your brother ?” asked Nina, hastily. 

**Gone out with his gun. He'll not be back 
till he is certain Miss Betty has taken her depart- 


‘Why did he not offer to take me with him ?” 

‘Over the bog, do you mean ?” 

‘* Any where; I'd not cavil about the road. 
Don’t you know that I have days when ‘don't 
care’ masters me; when I'd do any thing, go 
any where—”- 

‘“* Marry any one?” said the other, langhing. 

‘*Yes; marry any one, as irresponsibly as if I 
was dealing with the destiny of some other that 
did not regard me. On these days I do not be- 
long to myself, and this is one of them.” 

**T know nothing of such humors, Nina; nor 
do I believe it a healthy mind that has them.” 

‘I did not boast of my mind's health, nor tell 
you to trust to it. Come, let us go down to the 
dinner-room, and talk that pleasant leg-of-mut- 
ton talk you know you are fond of.” 

** And best fitted for—say that,” said Kate, 
laughing merrily. 

The other did not seem to have heard her 
words, for she moved slowly away, calling on 
Kate to follow her. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A SMALL DINNER-PARTY. 


Ir is sad to have to record that all Kate’s per- 
suasions with her cousin, all her own earnest at- 
tempts at conciliation, and her ably planned 
schemes to escape a difficulty, were only so much 
labor lost. A stern message from her father 
commanded her to make no change either in the 
house or the service of the dinner—an interfer- 
ence with domestic cares so novel on his part as 
to show that he had prepared himself for hostili- 
ties, and was resolved to meet his enemy boldly. 

** It’s no use, all I have been telling you, Nina,” 
said Kate, as she re-entered her room, later in 
the day. ‘‘ Papa orders me to have every thing 
as usual, and won't even let me give Miss Betty 
an early dinner, though he knows she has nine 
miles of a ride to reach home.” 

‘*That explains somewhat a message he has 
sent myself,” replied Nina, ‘‘to wear my very 
prettiest toilet and my Greek cap, which he ad- 
mired so much the other day.” 

**T am almost glad that my wardrobe has 
nothing attractive,” said Kate, half sadly. ‘‘I 
certainly shall never be rebuked for my becom- 
ingness.” 

** And do you mean to say that the old wom- 
an would be rude enough to extend her com- 
ments to me ?” 
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‘*T have known her do things quite as hardy, 
though I hope on the present occasion the other 
novelties may shelter you,” 

**Why isn’t your brother here? I should in- 
sist on his coming down in discreet black, with a 
white tie, and that look of imposing solemnity 
young Englishmen assume for dinner.” : 

** Dick guessed what was coming, and would 
not encounter it.” 

**And yet you tell me you submit to all this 
for no earthly reason, She can leave you no 
legacy, contribute in no way to your benefit. 
She has neither family, fortune, nor connections ; 
and, except her atrocious manners and her in- 
domitable temper, there is not a trait of her that 
claims to be recorded.” 

**Oh yes; she rides capitally to hounds, and 
hunts her own harriers to perfection.” 

**T am glad she has one quality that deserves 
your favor.” 

** She has others, too, which I like better than 
what they call accomplishments. She is very 
kind to the poor, never deterred by any sickness 
from visiting them, and has the same stout-heart- 
ed courage for every casualty in life.” 

‘*A commendable gift for a squaw, but what 
does a gentlewoman want with this same cour- 
age ?” 

“Look out of the window, Nina, and see 
where you are living! Throw your eyes over 
that great expanse of dark bog. Vast as one of 
the great campagnas you have often described to 
us, and bethink you how mere loneliness—deso- 
lation—needs a stout heart to bear it; how the 
simple fact that for the long hours of a summer's 
day, or the longer hours of a winter's night, a 
lone woman has to watch and think of all the 
possible casualties lives of hardship and misery 
may impel men to. Do you imagine that she 
does not mark the growing discontent of the 
people? see their care-worn looks, dashed with a 
sullen determination, and hear in their voices the 
rising of a hoarse defiance that was never heard 
before? Does she not well know that every 
kindness she has bestowed, every merciful act 


| she has ministered, would weigh for nothing in 


the balance on the day that she will be arraigned 
as a land-owner—the receiver of the poor man’s 
rent? And will you tell me, after this, she can 
dispense with courage ?” 

** Bel paese davvero!” muttered the other. 

**So it is!” cried Kate; ‘‘ with all its faults, 
I’d not exchange it for the brightest land that 
ever glittered ina southern sun, But why should 
I tell you how jarred and disconcerted we are 
by laws that have no reference to our ways—con- 
ferring rights where we were once contented 
with trustfulness, and teaching men to do every 
thing by contract, and nothing by affection, noth- 
ing by good-will ?” 

**No, no, tell me none of all these; but tell 
me shall I come down in my Suliote jacket of 
yellow cloth, for I know it becomes me ?” 

** And if we women had not courage,” went 
on Kate, not heeding the question, ‘‘ what would 
our men do? Should we see them lead lives of 
bolder daring than the stoutest wanderer in Af- 
rica a 

** And my jacket, and my Theban belt ?” 

**Wear them all. Be as beautiful as you like, 
but don’t be late for dinner.” And Kate hurried 
away before the other could speak. 

When Miss O'Shea, arrayed in a scarlet poplin 
and a yellow gauze turban—the month being 
August—arrived in the drawing-room before din- 
ner, she found no one there—a circumstance that 
chagrined her so far that she had hurried her 
toilet and torn one of her gloves in her haste. 
‘* When they say six for the dinner-hour, they 
might surely be in the drawing-room by that 
hour,” was Miss Betty's reflection, as she turned 
over some of the magazines and circulating-li- 
brary books which since Nina’s arrival had found 
their way to Kilgobbin. The contemptuous man- 
ner in which she treated Blackwood and Mac- 
millan, and the indignant dash wth which she 
flung Trollope’s last novel down, showed that she 
had not been yet corrupted by the light reading 
of the age. An unopened county newspaper, 
addressed to the Viscount Kilgobbin, had, how- 
ever, absorbed all her attention, and she was more 
than half disposed to possess herself of the envel- 
ope, when Mr. Kearney entered. 

His bright blue coat and white waistcoat, 2 
profusion of shirt frill, and a voluminous cravat 
proclaimed dinner dress, and a certain pomposi- 
ty of manner showed how an unusual costume 
had imposed on himself, and suggested an impor- 
tant event. 

**T hope I see Miss O’Shea in good health ?” 
said he, advancing. 

‘* How are you, Maurice ?” replied she, dryly. 
‘© When I heard that big bell thundering away, 
I was so afraid to be late that I came down with 
one bracelet, and I have torn my glove too.” 

‘Tt was only the first bell—the dressing-bell,” 
he said. 

‘“‘“Humph! That's something new since I 
was here last,” said she, tartly. 

‘* You remind me of how long it is since you 
dined with us, Miss O'Shea.” 

‘Well, indeed, Maurice, I meant to be lon- 
ger, if I must tell the truth. I saw enough the 
last day I lanched here to show me Kilgobbin 
was not what it used to be. You were all of you 
what my poor father—who was always thinking 
of the dogs—used to call ‘on your hind-legs,’ 
walking about very stately and very miserable. 
There were three or four covered dishes on the 
table that nobody tasted ; and an old man, in red 
breeches, ran about in half distraction, and said, 
‘Sherry, my lord, or Madeira.’ Many’s the time 
I laughed over it since.” And, as though to 
youch for the truth of the mirthfulness, she lay 
back in her chair, and shook with hearty laugh- 


ter. 

Before Kearney could reply—for something 
like a passing apoplexy had arrested his words 
—the girls entered and made their salutations, 
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“If I had the honor of knowing you longer, 
Méts Costigan,” said Miss O’'Shea—for it was 
thus she translated the name Kostalergi—‘‘ I'd 
ask you why you couldn't dress like your cousin 
Kate. It may be all very well in the house, and 
it’s safe enough here, there’s no denying it; bet 
my name’s not Betty if you’d walk down Kilbeg- 
gin without a crowd yelling after you and calling 
names, too, that a respectable young woman 
wouldn’t bargain for; eh, Maurice, is that true ?” 

** There's the dinner-bell now,” said Maurice; 
**may I offer my arm ?” 

‘It’s thin enough that arm is getting, Maurice 
Kearney,” said she, as he walked along at -her 
side, ‘‘ Not but it’s time, too. You were born 
in the September of 1809, though your mother 
used to deny it ; and you're now a year older than 
your father was when he died.” ~ 

** Will you take this place ?” said Kearney, 
placing her chair for her. ‘* We're a, small party 
to-day. I see Dick does not dine with us.” ~ 

** Maybe I hunted him away. The young gen- 
tlemen of the present day are frank enough to 
say what they think of old maids, That's very 
elegant, and I'm sure it’s refined,” said she, point- 
ing to the mass of fruit and flowers so tastefully 
arranged before her. ‘* But I was born in a time 
when people liked to see what they were going 
to eat, Maurice Kearney, and as I don’t intend 
to break my fast on a stock-gillyflower, or make 
a repast of raisins, I prefer the old way. Fill up 
my glass whenever it’s empty,” said she to the 
servant, ‘‘ and don't bother me with the name of 
it. As long as I know the King’s County, and 
that’s more than fifty years, we've been calling 
Cape Madeira, sherry !” 

“‘If we know what we are drinking, Miss 
O'Shea, I don’t suppose it matters much.” 

“Nothing at all, Maurice. Calling you the 
Viscount Kilgobbin, as I read a while ago, won't 
confuse me about an old neighbor.” 

** Won't you try a cutlet, godmother ?” asked 
Kate, hurriedly. 

“Indeed I'will, my dear. I don’t know why 
I was sending the man away. I never saw this 
way of dining before, except at the poor-house, 
where each poor creature has his plateful given 
him, and pockets what he can't eat.” And here 
she laughed long and heartily at the conceit. 

Kearney’s good-humor relished the absurdity, 
and he joined in the laugh, while Nina stared at 
the old woman as an object of dread and terror. 

** And that boy that wouldn’t dine with us— 
how is he turning out, Maurice? ‘They tell me 
he’s a bit of a scamp.” 

** He’s no such thing, godmother! Dick is as 
good a fellow and as right-minded as ever lived, 
and you yourself would be the first to say it, if 
you saw him,” cried Kate, angrily. 

** So would the young lady yonder, if I might 
judge from her blushes,” said Miss Betty, looking 
at Nina, ‘* Not indeed but it’s only now I'm re- 
membering that you're not a boy. That little red 
cap and that thing you wear round your throat 
deceived me.” 

**Tt is not the lot of every one to be so fortu- 
nate in a head-dress as Miss O'Shea,” said Nina, 
very calmly. 

** Tf it’s my wig you are envying me, my dear,” 
replied she, quietly, “‘ there’s nothing easier than 
to have the own brother of it. It was made by 
Crimp, of Nassau Street, and box and all cost 
four pound twelve.” 

‘*Upon my life, Miss Betty,” broke in Kear- 
ney, ** you are tempting me to an extravagance.” 
And he passed his hand over his sparsely-covered 
head as he spoke. 

**And I would not, if I was you, Maurice 
Kearney,” said she, resolutely. ‘‘ They tell me 
that in that House of Lords you are going to 
more than half of them are bald.” 

There was no possible doubt that she meant 
by this speech to deliver a challenge, and Kate's 
look, at once imploring and sorrowful, appealed 
to her for mercy. 

‘** No, thank you,” said Miss Betty, to the serv- 
ant who presented a dish, ‘‘ though, indeed, may- 
be I'm wrong, for I don’t know what's coming.” 

‘*This is the ‘menu,’” said Nina, handing a 
card to her. 

‘The bill of fare, godmother,” said Kate, 
hastily. 

** Well, indeed, it’s a kindness to tell me; and 
if there are any more novelties to follow, perhaps 
you'll be kind enough to inform me, for I never 
dined in the Greek fashion before.” 

“The Russian, I believe, madam, not -the 
Greek,” said Nina. 

‘*With all my heart, my dear. It’s about the 
same, for whatever may happen to Maurice Kear- 
ney or myself, I don’t suspect either of us will go 
to live at Moscow.” 

** You'll not refuse a glass of port with your 
cheese ?” said Kearney. 

‘* Indeed I will, then, if there’s any beer in the 
house, though perhaps it’s too vulgar a liquor to 
ask for.” 

While the beer was being brought, a solemn 
silence ensued, and a less comfortable party could 
not easily be imagined. 

When the interval had been so far prolonged 
that Kearney himself saw the necessity to do 
something, he placed his napkin on the table, 
leaned forward with a half motion of rising, and, 
addressing Miss Betty, said, ‘‘ Shall we adjourn 
to the drawing-room, and take our coffee ?” 

‘*T'd rather stay where I am, Maurice Kear- 
ney, and have that glass of pert you offered me 
a while ago, for the beer was flat. Not that I'll 
detain the young people, nor keep yourself away 
from them very long.” 

When the two girls withdrew, Nina’s look of 
insolent triumph at Kate betrayed the tone she 
was soon to take in treating of the old lady's 
good manners. 


**You had a very dinner, Miss Betty, 
an Laon 


but I can promise you of wine,” 
said Kearney, filling her glass, - nig 
‘*It’s very nice,” said she, sipping the wine, 
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‘though, maybe, like myself, it’s just a trifle | I sincerely trust that you are mistaken, 80 | 


coo old,” 
A good fault, Miss Betty, a good fault,” 

‘*For the wine, perhaps,” said she, dryly; 
‘*but maybe it would taste better if I had not 
bought it so dearly.” 

**T don’t think I understand you,” 

‘*T was about to say that I have forfeited that 
young lady's esteem by the way I obtained it. 
She'll never forgive me, instead of retiring for my | 
coffee, sitting here like a man—and a man of | 
that old hard-drinking school, Maurice, that has | 
brought all the ruin on Ireland.” 

‘*Here’s to their memory, any way,” said | 
Kearney, drinking off his glass. 
‘*T'll drink no toasts nor sentiments, Mau- 
rice Kearney; and there’s no artifice or roguery | 
will make me forget I’m a woman and an 

O'Shea.” 

** Faix, you'll not catch me forgetting either,” 
said Maurice, with a droll twinkle of his eye, 
which it was just as fortunate escaped her no- 
tice. 

‘**I doubted for a long time, Maurice Kear- 
ney, whether I'd come over myself, or whether 
I'd write you a letter; not that I am good at 
Writing, but, somehow, one can put their ideas 
more clear, and say things in a way that will 
fix them more in the mind; but at last I de- 

tormmoee I'd come, though it’s more than likely 
it's the last time Kilgobbin will see me here.” — 





| far.” 
| Well, Maurice, I'm not often mistaken. The 
woman that has managed an estate for more than 
forty years, been her own land-steward and her 
own law-agent, doesn’t make a great many blun- 
ders; and, as I said before, if Maurice has no 
friend to tell him the truth among the men of his 
acquaintance, it’s well that there is a woman to 
the fore who has courage and good sense to go 
up and do it.” 

She looked fixedly at him, as though expecting 


some concurrence in the remark, if not some in- | 
timation to proceed; but neither came, and she | 


continued. 

‘*T*suppose you don’t read the Dublin news- 
papers ?” said she, civilly. 

**T do, and every day the post brings them.” 

** You see, therefore, without my telling you, 
what the world is saying about you. You see 
how they treat ‘the search for arms,’ as_ they 


rice Kearney! Maurice Kearney! whatever hap- 


themselves ridiculous.” . 

‘*Have you done, Miss Betty ?” asked he, 
with assumed calm, 

**Done! Why, it’s only beginning I am,” 
cried she. ‘* Not but I’d bear a deal of black- 
guarding from the press; as the old woman said 
when the soldier threatened to run his bayonet 





through her, ‘Devil thank you, it’s only your 


trade.’ But when we come to see the head of an 
old family making ducks and drakes of his fam- 
ily property, threatening the old tenants that have 
been on the land as long as his own people, rais- 
ing the rent here, evicting there, distressing the 
people’s minds when they've just as much as they 
can to bear up with—then it’stime for an old friend 
and neighbor to give a timely warning, and cry 
*stop.’” 

** Have you done, Miss Betty?” And now his 
voice was more stern than before. 

** T have not, nor near done, Maurice Kearney. 
I've said nothing of the way you're bringing up 
your family—that son, in particular—to make 
him think himself a young man of fortune, when 
you know in your heart you'll leave him little 
more than the mortgages on the estate. I have 
not told you that it’s one of the jokes of the cap- 
ital to call him the Honorable Dick Kearney, and 


| to ask him after his father the viscount.” 
head it, and ‘the maid of Saragossa!’ Oh, Mau- | 





“DANGER IN THE 


‘‘ The very worst you could do, Maurice Kear- 
ney; the only mischief it was in your power, may- 
be. Look at the companion you have given her: 
Look at the respectable young lady you ve brought 
home to live with your decent child! - 

‘‘ You'll not stop?” cried he, almost choking 
with passion. 

6 Not till I’ve told you why I came here, Mau- 
rice’ Kearney ; for I'd beg you to understand it 
was no interest about yourself or your doings 
brought me. I came to tell you that I sige 
be free about an old contract we once made—that 
I revoke it all. I was fool enough to believe that 
an alliance between our families would _ 
made me entirely happy, and my nephew, - - 
man O'Shea, was brought up to think the on 
I have lived to know better, Maurice Kearney : 
I have lived to see that we don’t suit each other 
at all, and I have come here to declare to you 
formally that it’s all off. No nephew of mine 
shall come here for a wife. The heir to Shea s 


> ’ . bmg : : cil- 
“You haven’t done yet, Miss O’Shea?” said | Barn she'n’t bring the mistress of it out of Ki 
| he, now with a thickened voice. 
pened the old stock of the land, they never made | 


** No, not yet,” replied she, calmly ; ‘‘ not yet ; 
for I'd like to remind you of the way you're be- 


| having to the best of the whole of you—the only 


| 


| one, indeed, that’s worth much in the family— 


your danghter Kate.” 
‘* Well, what have I done to wrong her?” said 


he, carried beyond hig prudence by so astounding 
a charge. 


| 


i 
| 
| 


gobbin Castle.” ae ret- 

“Trust me for that, old lady,” cried he, forget 
ting all his good manners in his violent vasa 

“You'll be all the freer to catch a young 2° 

os cai Be ringly : 

de-camp from the Castle,” said she, recap 
‘* or maybe, indeed, a young lord—a rank equ 
to your own.” 

“ Haven't you said enough?” screamed he, 
wild with rage. 
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Miss Betty ?” asked he, in a tone of insinuation. 
‘* Well, at least you'll let me ring to order your 
horse ?” 

_** You may do that, if it amuses you, Maurice 
Kearney; but, meanwhile, I'll just do what I’ve 
always done in the same place—I'll just go look 
for my own beast and see her saddled myself ; 
and as Peter Gill is leaving you to-morrow, I'll 
take him back with me to-night.” 

_ Is he going to you ?” cried he, passionately. 

‘He’s going to me, Mr. Kearney, with your 
leave, or without it, I don’t ‘know which I like 
best.” And with this she swept out of the room, 
while Kearney closed his eyes and lay back in 
his chair, stunned and almost stupefied. 


“DANGER IN THE DESERT.” 


It is many years since Mr. Cart Haao for 
the first time made acquaintance with desert life 
in that Oriental journey in which he penetrated 
as far as Palmyra, the ‘* Queen of the Desert ;” 
yet, as in the case of other artists who have ac- 
quired a like experience, the desert and its no- 
madic races seem to have maintained a fascina- 
tion over his mind beyond all the impressions he 
has received elsewhere. He has painted the 
picturesque peasantry of Italy, the still glori- 
ous ruins of Athens, the primitive interiors and 
people of the Bavarian highlands, and courtly 











‘ scenes in highlands nearer home, yet, to the best 


of our recollection, his most important and pow- 
erfffl drawings owe their subjects to the deserts 
of Syria. It must be admitted that in those 
deserts costumes are still worn of unrivaled pic- 
turesqueness and of immemorial antiquity; that 
there are to be found types of character, in face 
and form, of singular and exqusite refinement; 
and that there, also, the modes of life are neces- 
sarily checkered with numerous incidents suita- 
ble for artistic treatment. 

The accompanying picture, engraved from a | 
splendid work in the exhibition of the Old Water- | 
Color Society, in London, is one of the interest- | 
ing series of Eastern illustrations to which we 
allude—a series of drawings which, for largeness 
of scale and force of effect, has seldom been 
equaled in the medium of water-colors. Here | 
the peace of a traveling family is imperiled and 
their lives menaced by roving Bedawees of the 
more lawless tribes, direct descendants, it would 
seem, of IsHmaEL, whose “hand should be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.” 
The Bedawees generally move from place to 
place in whole tribes. Yet not unfrequently | 





they are to be met as single wanderers—a camel 
carrying the wife and child, or children, the pro- | 
visions, and the small property of the family, and 
the man walking by its side armed with a long 
gum and sword, and sometimes, though not oft- 
en, also wearing a pistol or yataghan in his gir- 


die. ‘nese stray nomads are more readily avail- 
able for pictorial representation than whole car- 
avans. They have, besides, an air of greater dar- 
ing. Their firm step, their keen, bold features, 
their restless, watchful eye, the wife’s entire con- 
fidence in her husband’s protection, and the chil- 
dren’s innocence and unconsciousness of danger, 
convey at a glance striking suggestions of their 
life. Manifold are the dangers they incur; far 
more than beset whole tribes. Every rock, sand- 
heap, or other projection may conceal a lurking 
foe. The man can never be quite at ease; his 
eye ceaselessly scans the desert plain; his ear is 
on the alert for every sound. After an exhaust- 


| ing journey of many days he may, on approach- 


ing a well in hope of obtaining a fresh supply of 


| water, find it surrounded by a hostile tribe, and 


be compelled to hide at a distance, sometimes, 
perhaps, till it is too late. At night the only bed 
for himself and his family must be the desert 
sand; no tent must protect them from the chill 
night winds, for that might betray him to ene- 
mies who are ever on the watch to capture and 
enslave him and his dear ones. 

The Bedawee before us has made his dispo- 
sitions for a halt at evening on his journey over 
the far-reaching and trackless desert. The 
tired camel, the “ship” of the sandy seas, be- 
ing brought to a stand, lies down; and the 
man, according to custom, has ‘‘ hobbled” one 


‘of his legs to prevent the creature rising, when 














freed from his living load, and bolting, leaving 
those behind to perish. ‘The mother, also, has 
been giving suck to her babe ; when, lo! on the 
horizon suddenly loom through the gathering 
mists of evening the forms of horsemen; they 
swiftly approach ; they charge toward the inof- 
fensive travelers with leveled lances and hostile 
gestures ; they are evidently marauders of the 
desert, bent on robbery and ready for murder. 
There is no possibility of escape; there is noth- 
ing to be done but to stand on the defensive. 
So the man steps courageously forth with. his 
firelock, his finger on the trigger; he must not 
miss his aim, for there will be no time to re- 
load, and he will be unequally matched with 
only his sword to parry the lance thrusts. But 
his heart will not fail him ; his trust isin Allah; 
and, to give the words of SHAKSPEARE, quoted 
by Mr. Haac in the catalogue, 


| “Thrice is he armed that hath his quarre) just.” 


Woe to the assailant who approaches too 
|near! In all likelihood, however, they will 
| sheer off on seeing the boid front of their in- 
| tended victim. Meanwhile the wife (whose 

beauty may be the chief cause of the attack) 

seeks shelter for herself and child beside the 
| camel as behind a castle wall. She is naturally 
alarmed ; but she trusts in the well-tried brav- 
| ery of her lord, and she presses her babe to her 
| bosom, prepared to die in its defense. 
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THE FLIGHT OF FISK. 
Jim Fisk arose from dreams of wrath, 
In purple-dyed sublimity,* 


And took his usual morning bath 
With soap and equanimity. 


Then, girding him for cruel war, 

He buckled round his peny form 
Ilis bright, expensive cimetar, 

And donned his first-class uniform. 


He was to lead the Ninth without 
Or horse or light artillery, 

And Mayor Hall had called him out 
For ‘‘ qualities ancillary.” 


But as the Ninth moved forward, then 
He did not lead the column, for 

He'd been compelled to leave his men— 
That’s what they looked so solemn for. 


"Twas not another Erie vote, 
Appointment of a lover, nor— 
He’d gone to stop his Jersey boat 

By order of the Governor. 


But hearing’ now through rolling drums 
Their voice, he joins them speedily, 
Reflecting deeply as he comes 
Upon the Riot Tweed-ily. 


No sabre de mon pére he wore, 
No coat, which was improperer ; 
Thearmomoter at 94— 
He'd left them at the Opera. 


No matter now, the line was dressed 
Just opposite the Armory, 

While close upon the soldiers pressed 
Of rioters a ‘* swarmery.” 


These bore a scowling aspect, which 
No London rough or navvy knew; 
And now Fisk saw three thousand sich 

Come rushing down the avenue. 


A moment, and the row broke out, 
The rumpus and the rioting, 

Sticks, bricks, and bullets flew about, 
All nervous folk disquieting. 


Without his hat, without his sword, 
He rushed into the thick of it, 
Till, in a moment, he was floored, 

And very, very sick of it. 


His comrades coming to his aid, 
And finding him quite quakery, 
His mianly person straight conveyed 

To a convenient bakery. 


But such determined strength of mind, 
Such resolution still is his, 

Though crippled, he ne’er looked behind— 
His case was like Achilles’s. 


And taking up his foot, he ran— 

What stanch, unyielding will he had!— 
More rapidly than any¥*man 

That's mentioned in the Iliad. 


His comrades’ voices rent the air— 
‘*For ankle smashed what speed it is!” 
They shouted, *‘ Ce n'est pas la guerre, 
Mats c'est superbe, indeed it is!” 


Oh, where was then his coach-and-four ? 
Why should he not have sent for it? 
He saw instead an open door, 
And instantly he went for it. 


On through the hall into the yard 
He sped with strange temerity ; 
But here a fence his progress barred, 

And checked his high celerity. 


An empty barrel stood at hand 
(There seems no kind of doubt of it), 
With which our hero quickly planned 
A way of getting out of it. 


For still resolved to hurry hence, 
He with one hand the barrel held, 

And leaping on it, jumped the fence 
In manner quite unparalleled. 


Fence afier fence, yet unappalled, 
He leaped them rather quieter, 

And through a basement window crawled 
To come upon a rioter. 


A dressing he received from Pat, 
But this was not inimical— 
Old coat, old pantaloons, old hat, 

Which made him pantomimical. 


A New Departure now he ruled— 
How blest to make a ride of it; 
A passing cab contained Jay Gould! 

And so he got inside of it. 


Thence to the Hoffman House they drove: 
> « . ° oF ’ 
Sut as the mob still harried him, 

To Sandy Hook our downy cove 

A steamer quickly carried him. 


At last, supported by his friend, 
His wits beclouded, waxy, dense, 
Long Branch he reached, the happy end 
Of all his morning accidents, 


And now ‘twill be the final sum 
Of all incomprehensibles, 

If Fighting Fisk should not become 
Field-Marshal of the Fencibles. 


Who struck the blow that laid Fisk low 
Remains a hidden mystery ; 

His name, bedad, a Mae or O,+ 
Will ne'er be writ in history. 


Bat happily this thing is plain : 
Vo kee p whatever pledge he meant, 
He did not seek to strike the Braine 
Of thst intrepid regiment. 












* Mrs. Browning. + Not Maqnerean. 




















ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Tue Navy Department has published official 
instructions for the guidance of Captain Hall's 
arctic expedition, setting forth in detail the plan 
of operations, and embracing a communication 
from Professor Henry, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences, upon the proper methods 
of scientific research, and the more interesting 
problems in physical and natural science, which 
the expedition is expected to solve, should op- 
portunity be offered. tye 

The route prescribed for the expedition is from 
New York to the west coast of Greenland, stop- 
ping if necessary at St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Holsteinberg and Godhaven, on the island of 
Disco, are to be touched at; and at one of these 
ports a transport will probably be met, contain- 
ing additional coal and stores, with which the 
steamer is to be loaded to her utmost capacity. 
From Disco the expedition will then proceed to 
Upernavik, procuring at one or the other of these 
places dogs and other material of arctic outfit. 
From Upernavik, or Trossac, at which point the 
expedition is also to stop if expedient, Cap- 
tain Hall is to proceed across Melville Bay to 
Cape Dudley Digges, and thence make all pos- 
sible progress, with vessels, boats, and sledges, 
toward the north pole, using his own judgment 
as to the route to be pursued, and the locality 
for each winter’s quarters. 

As the vessel will be provisioned and equipped 
for two and a half years, that period of absence 
is authorized, and as much more, if necessary, as 
the supplies will allow. If, however, the main 
object of the expedition—namely, obtaining the 
position of the north pole—be accomplished <t an 
earlier period, the party is to return to the United 
States with all possible dispatch. 

The direction of the scientific operations is to 
be given, under the command of Captain Hall, 
to Dr. Emil Bessels, who is to receive all possible 
aid in accomplishing the scientific work as pre- 
scribed by the National Academy of Sciences. 
It is expressly ordered that all objects of natural 
history, ethnology, etc., collected by any one 
during the expedition, shall be turned over to 
Dr. Bessels, as the property of the United States, 
no person being permitted to retain any speci- 
men whatever. Every qualified person of the 
expedition is instructed to keep a strictly private 
journal, to be read during the voyage by no per- 
son but the writer. ‘These journals are to be 
turned over to the government on the return of 
the expedition. 

Captain S. O. Buddington is to act as the sail- 
ing and ice master of the expedition ; and in the 
event of the death of Captain Hall, Captain Bud- 
dington and Dr. Bessels are to consult as to the 
propriety of carrying out further the instructions 
given, the former gentleman, however, continu- 
ing as sailing and ice master, and the latter, as 
chief of the scientific department, to direct all 
sledge journeys and scientific operations. Should 
there be any irreconcilable ditference of opinion 
between the two as to the nature and character 
of the future work of the expedition, Captain 
Buddington is to assume command and return to 
the United States at once. 

Reports of progress are to be transmitted to 
the Navy Department by every opportunity, and 
conspicuous stone monuments are to be erected 
at the most prominent points of progress, there 
being deposited near each, in accordance with 
confidential marks agreed upon, a condensed 
history of operations, with a description of the 
route upon which it is proposed to proceed. 
Should it become necessary to abandon the ves- 
sel, the expedition is to endeavor to reach the 
localities frequented by whalers, using every 
means to bring back the crew in safety, together 
with the records and collections. All persons 
attached to the expedition are to be under the 
command of Captain Hall, and subjected to the 
rules and regulations of the Navy Department. 
After passing Cape Dudley Digges there is to 
be thrown overboard daily, whenever in open 
water or drifting icebergs, a bottle, or small cop- 
per cylinder, closely sealed, containing the most 
important facts as to the date, position,ete. ‘This 
is to be accompanied by a request, printed in 
several languages, that the finder will transmit 
it by the most direct route to the Secretary of 
the Navy, at Washington. , 

On the return of the expedition all records of 
whatever kind are to be transmitted to the de- 
partment, with the exception of the scientific 
notes, which, with the collections in natural his- 
tory, etc., are to be turned over to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. Finally, the 
history of the expedition is to be prepared by 
Captain Hall, while the scientific results will be 
digested and edited by Dr. Bessels, under the 
direction and authority of the president of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The communication from Professor Henry, 
accompanying the official instructions of the 
Navy Department, is quite copious in its details, 
and furnishes information as to points of inquiry 
and hints in regard to methods of prosecuting 
research, and will serve as an excellent manual 
of research for arctic travelers generally. 

In Captain Hall, assisted by Captain Bud- 
dington, the expedition has all the material nec- 
essary for cautious yet intrepid guidance into the 
polar regions; while by Dr. Bessels and his as- 
sistants (Mr. Bryan for the astronomical and 
magnetical work, and Mr, Myers, of the United 
States Signal Corps, as meteorologist) the purely 
scientific departments will be properly attended to. 

From Professor Henry’s communication we 
learn that the different departments of the govern- 
ment have rendered special aid to Captain Hall, 
the principal, of course, being the Navy Depart- 
ment, which has furnished the vessel, completely 
equipped with stores and supplies for the jour- 
ney. The Coast Survey has contributed astro- 
nomical and magnetical instruments; the Hy- 
drographic Office, a transit instrument and sex- 
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tant, chronometers, etc. ; the Signal Corps, ane- 
mometers, thermometers, barometers, etc. ; and 
the Smithsonian Institution, various articles of 
physical apparatus and natural history outfit. 


PEARLS AND BLACKBERRIES. 

**No!” said Dr. Darling, slowly—‘‘no! I 
can’t believe the evidence of my own senses!” 
And as he enunciated the words with impressive 
distinctness he looked solemnly at Harry Clif- 
ford. 

He might have found a worse-looking individ- 
ual to fix his regards upon than this young M.D., 
who had taken his first lessons in bones, mus- 
cles, and human anatomy, with the therapeutics 
belonging thereto, in the little office across the 
hall, and was just preparing to hang up a shingle 
of his own; for Harry Clifford was tall and 
shapely, with red-brown hair and a huge auburn 
mustache, and merry eyes that laughed like 
springs of water in the sunshine. 

Dr. Darling took off his spectacles, folded 
them, and deliberately placed them in their 
case, still without taking his eves from his neo- 
phyte. Harry Clifford smiled ; but he looked a 
little embarrassed, notwithstanding. 

‘*She would have you in a minute, if you 
were to propose,” pursued Dr. Darling, dropping 
great red-hot splashes of sealing-wax over a sheet 
of blotting-paper, and stamping them with his 
monogram seal in an aimless sort of way. 

“Yes; but I tell you, Sir, I don’t want to 
propose,” said Harry, staring at the intertwined 
D.J.D.’s as if they were the most interesting 
things in the world. 

‘*You don’t want a pretty girl for a wife ?” 

‘** Not that pretty girl in particular, doctor.” 

**Nor fifty thousand dollars ?” added the doc- 
tor, pronouncing the three momentous words in 
a manner that made them sound very weighty 
indeed. 

**T would not object to the fifty thousand dol- 
lars in itself, Sir; but, as a mere appendage to 
Miss Bradbury—” 

**T believe the boy is crazy!” ejaculated Dr. 
Darling. ‘‘ Well, well, as the Scotch prov- 
erb has it, ‘a willfu’ man maun hae his way,’ 
and I shall interfere no farther. By-the-way, 
Harry—” 

** Yes, Sir?” 

**You are going to the city this afternoon ?” 

‘*That is my present intention, Sir.” 

**Stop at Depiérre’s, will you, and leave Mrs. 
Darling's pearl brooch to be mended. I ought 
to have done it a week ago; but a man can’t 
think of every thing.” 

** Certainly, doctor ;” and Harry Clifford de- 
posited the pearl brooch—an old-fashioned orna- 
ment of massive gold, set with tiny seed-pearls— 
in his waistcoat pocket. 

**Rather a careless way to carry jewelry, 
young man!” said Dr. Darling, elevating his 
eyebrows. 

**Oh, I never lose any thing!” 
in an off-hand sort of way. 

The morning sun was casting bright, flicker- 
ing threads of gold across the kitchen floor; the 
morning-glories and Madeira vines, trained across 
the casement, stirred softly in the mid-July air ; 
and Ursula Percy, Mrs. Darling's orphan niece, 
was busy ‘* doing up” blackberries. 

Fresh as a rose, with hazel eyes, softened to 
intense blackness at times by the shadow of their 
long lashes, and smiling scarlet lips, she stood 
there—her calico dress concealed by the house- 
wifely apron of white dimity that was tied round 
her waist, and her black curls tucked remorse- 
lessly buck of her ears—looking demurely into 
the bubbling depths of the preserving-kettle, like a 
beautiful parody on one of the witches in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth ;” while on the whitely scoured pine table 
beyond a glittering tin vessel was upheaped 
with the beautiful jet-black fruit, each separate 
berry flashing like the eye of an Oriental belle. 

** Ursula!” 

The pretty young girl started, very nearly 
dropping her skimmer into the preserving-kettle. 

‘* How you startled me, Harry!” 

Harry advanced into the kitchen, with an ad- 
miring look at the bright face, flushed with a 
little blush and a good deal of stove-heat. 

** You are always at work, Ursula.” 

“*T have got to work, Harry, to earn my own 
living,’’ Ursula Perey answered, with a slight 
uplifting of her exquisite black brows: ‘‘I am 
not an heiress, like Miss Bradbury.” 

**Confound Miss Bradbury!” exclaimed our 
hero. ‘‘I hear nothing but Miss Bradbury the 
whole time.” 

*‘She is a very sweet young lady@ Harry,” 
said Ursula, in mildly reproving accents. 

**T dare say; but—what a lot of blackberries 
you have here, to be sure, Ursula!” 

‘“*Forty quarts,” said Ursula, demurely. 
“ Aunt Darling always enjoys them so much in 
the winter.” 

Harry put a honey-sweet globule of fruit into 
his mouth. 

“* Blackberries are a beautiful fruit, Ursula.” 

“Very ;” and Miss Perey skimmed diligently 
away at the bubbling caldron. 

** Especially when you are doing them up,” add- 
ed the young M.D., with rather a clumsy effort 
at compliment. y 

Ursula did not answer. Harry walked up to 
the range and took both her hands in his. 

“* Harry, don't! he berries will burn.” 

‘* Let’em burn, then; who cares ?” 

“But what do you want?” she asked, strug- 
gling impotently to escape, and laughing in spite 
of the grave look she fain would have assumed. 

“*'To see your eyes, Ursula.” 

She lifted the soft hazel orbs to his face; then 
withdrew them with sudden shyness. 

“Do you know what answer I'read in those 
eyes, dearest ?” he whispered, after a moment or 
two of silence, broken only by the hissing and 


asserted Harry, 





| simmering of the boiling blackberries. 
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“*T read yes /” 

“Oh, Harry, I dare not. Uncle and aunt are 
so determined you shall marry Miss Bradbury.” 

‘**And I am so determined not to marry her 
Is a man to be given away as if he were a house 
and lot, or a bundle of old clothes, I should like 
to know? Ursula—” 

‘Harry, they are burning! I am sure of jt 
Ican smell them. Qh, do let go my hands!” _ 

Harry Clifford deftly seized up the big iron 
spoon, and stirred the boiling depths vigorously 

“* It’s all your imagination, Ursula!” = 

‘*No, it’s not; and if they aré the least bit 
scorched they will be spoiled for Aunt Darling.” 

** But, Ursula—” ‘ 

The creaking sound of an opening door be- 
yond suddenly dissolved the téte-a-téte. Ursula 
almost pushed Harry Clifford out of the kitchen 

‘* You'll be on the piazza to-night when they 
have all gone to the concert ?” he persisted in 
asking through the crack in the door, 

“* Yes, yes, any thing—every thing; only go!” 

And Harry went, beginning to realize that love- 
making and preserving do not assimilate. 


‘Your pearl brooch, my dear? Oh, I remem- 
ber now. I gave it to Harry more than a week 
ago to have mended. I dare say it’s done by this 
time?” and Dr. Darling turned expectantly to 
our hero. ‘ 

‘*]—I'm very sorry,” began Harry ; “but the 
brooch disappeared in the most unaccountable 
manner from my vest pocket. I know I put it 
there—” 

‘* Yes,” dryly interrupted the elder gentleman, 
‘*T remember seeing you put it there, and you 
assured me at the time that you never lost any 
thing. So the brooch is gone, eh ?” : 

** Yes, Sir, it is gone. But Mrs. Darling may 
rest assured,” Harry added, with a glance toward 
that lady, ‘‘ that I will replace it at the very ear- 
liest opportunity.” : 

‘*Oh, it is of no consequence at all!” said 
Mrs. Darling, with a countenance that said plain- 
ly, It is of the very greatest consequence! 
‘* Perhaps we shall find it somewhere about the 
house.” 

But the days slipped by one by one, and the 
doom of the pearl brooch remained involved in the 
deepest mystery. Harry Clifford bought anoth- 
er one and presented it to Mrs. Dr. Darling, 
with a little complimentary speech. Mrs. Dar- 
ling laughed, and pinned it into the folds of the 
thread lace barb she wore at her throat. 

‘* But it’s so strange what can have become of 
the other!” said Mrs. Darling. 

It was in the golden month of September that 
the old doctor and Mrs. Darling made up their 
minds to invite Miss Bradbury to tea. 

** We'll have pound-cake and preserved black- 
berries,” said Mrs. Darling, who always looked 
at the material side of things. 

** And if Harry don't come to terms now, he 
never will,” added her husband, who didn't. 

‘** Get out the best china and the chased silver 
tea-service, Ursula,” said Mrs. Darling. 

*¢ And wear your pink French calico, child ; 
it’s the most becoming dress you have,” said her 
uncle, with a loving glance at the bright little 
brunette. 

And Ursula Percy obeyed both of their man- 
dates. 

Miss Bradbury came—a handsome, showy 
young lady, with a smooth ‘‘society” manner 
that made Ursula feel herself very countritied 
and common indeed. 

‘* Delicious preserves these!” said Miss Brad- 
bury. 
© They are of Ursula’s making,” said Mrs. 
Darling. And Harry Clifford passed his plate for 
a second supply. 

‘‘T remember the day they were brewed, or 
baked, or whatever it is you call it,” said he, with 
an arch glance at Ursula. 

Suddenly old Dr. Darling grew purple in the 
face, and began to cough violently. Every one 
started up. 

‘* He's swallowed the spoon !” cried Miss Brad- 
bury. 

“Oh, oh! he’s got the apoplexy!” screamed 
Mrs. Darling, hysterically. ; 

‘Uncle! dearest uncle!” piped up poor little 
Ursula, vaguely catching at a glass of water. 

But Dr. Darling recovered without any more 
disastrous symptoms. 

‘It isn’t the spoon, and I don’t come of an 
apoplectic family,” saidhe. ‘* But, upon my word, 
this is about the biggest blackberry I ever came 
perilously near swallowing!” And he held out 
his wife’s pearl brooch, boiled up in the black- 
berries ! 

There was a momentary silence around the 
table; and then it was broken by Mrs. Darling— 
one of those blessed old ladies who never see an 
inch beyond their own spectacled noses. 

‘« My goodness gracious!” said Mrs. Darling ; 
‘‘how could it ever have come into the pre- 
served blackberries? I—don’t—see— _ 

«But I do!” said Dr. Darling, looking pro- 
vokingly knowing. ‘‘ Yes; I see a good many 
things now that I didn’t see before. 7 

And Harry, glancing across the table at Ur- 
sula, was somewhat consoled to perceive that her 
cheek was a shade more scarlet, if that were pos 
sible, than his own. : ; 

He followed the old doctor into his office w hen 
the evening meal was concluded—U rsula = 
not know how she ever would have lived throug 
it, were it not for Mrs. Darling's delightful ob- 
tuseness, and Sophy Bradbury's surface-charm 
of manner—and plunged boldly into the matte! 

‘“ Doctor—” he began, valiantly ; but the ok 
gentleman interrupted him. ; ’ 

“There's no need of any explanation, ™) 
boy,” he said. ‘‘I know now why you didn't 
want to marry Miss Bradbury. And I don’t say 
that I blame you much; only I came very “ss 
choking to death with Ursula s blackberry jam- 
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4 Doctor Darling laughed again until, had 
;< spouse been present, she would surely have 
robo a second attack of apoplexy among the 
inert Ureala!” he added. ‘‘ Who would 
have ‘thought of it? Well, you shall have my 
blessing.” 
The pea 


An 


rls were all discolored, and the gold 
of the old-fashioned brooch tarnished with the 
alchemy of cooking ; but Ursula keeps that old 
ornament yet, more tenderly treasured than all 
she modern knickknacks with which her young 
+ chand loads her toilet-table. And every year, 
a , she preserves blackberries, Dr. Darling 
comes to tea, and makes ponderous witticisms, 
and pretends to search in the crystal preserve- 
dish for a “boiled brooch! ; ; 

Rut then jolly old gentlemen will have their 


y kes. 


orné 


wher 





BIRD PLUMAGE. 


Tur differences of color and plumage, ac- 
cording to the sex of the same class of birds, 
are very remarkable. - As a rule, the male bird 
has a more ostentatious plumage than the fe- 
male. But this rule has its notable exceptions. 
Peacocks, pheasants, grouse, birds of paradise, 
and—perhaps hardly to be mentioned in such 
gorgeous company — the blackbird, have very 
Gull and unconspicuous mates; yet the female 
toucan, bee-eater, parroquet, macaw, and tit 
are, in almost every case, as gay and brilliant as 
the male. ‘This anomaly has been explained by 
recent naturalists by the influence of the mode 
of nest-building. ‘The true principle, with very 
fey exceptions, seems to be that when both 
sexes are of strikingly gay and conspicuous colors 
the nest is secreted, or such as to conceal the sit- 
ting bird; while whenever there is a striking 
contrast of colors, the male being gay and con- 
spicuous, the female dull and obscure, the nest 
js open and the sitting bird exposed. ‘This im- 
portant theory is best illustrated by a few exam- 
ples. We will first take some o' those groups 
of birds in which the female is conspicuously 
colored, and in most cases exactly like the male. 
In some of the most brilliant specimens of the 
kingfisher species the female exactly resembles 
the male. Kingfishers mostly build their nests 
in a deep hole in the ground. The male and 
female of the showy motmots are exactly alike 
in color, and their nest is in a hole under the 
ground. Puff-birds are often gayly colored. 
The sexes are exactly alike. The nest is in a 
sloping hole in the ground. ‘The barred plu- 
mage and long crests of the hoopoes are com- 
mon alike to the male and female, and the nest 
is in a hollow tree. The barbets are all very 
gayly colored, and, what is remarkable, the 
most brilliant patches are disposed about the 
head and neck, and are very conspicuous ; the 
male and female are exactly alike, and the nest 
is in a hole of a tree. ‘The same remarks apply 
to the ground cuckoos, save that they build a 
domed nest. In the great parrot tribe, adorned 
with the most brilliant and varied colors, the 
rule is that the sexes are exactly alike. All 
build in holes, mostly in trees, but sometimes in 
the ground or in white ants’ nests. If, on the 
other hand, we take the cases where the male 
is gayly colored while the female is much less 
gaudy, or even quite inconspicuous, we find a 
totally different system of nest-building. ‘Take, 
for instance, the chatterers. These comprise 
some of the most gorgeous birds in the world, 
vivid blues, rich purples, and bright reds being 
tle most general colors. The females are al- 
ways obscurely tinted, and are often of a greenish 
hue, not easily distinguished among the foliage. 
In the extensive family of the warblers, such as 
thrushes, fly-catchers, and shrikes, as also in the 
case of the pheasants and grouse, the males are 
mostly marked with gay and conspicuous tints, 
while the females are always less pretentious in 
te matter of external beauty, and most fre- 
quently are of the very plainest hues, Now 
‘iroughout the whole of these families the nest 
1s open; and hardly a single instance can be 
mentioned in which any one of these birds builds 
a domed nest, or places it in a hole of a tree, or 
under-ground, or in any place where it is effect- 
ually concealed. In these facts the larger and 
more powerful birds are not taken into consid- 
ation; because with these brilliant colors are, 
* a rule, absent, and they depend principally 
“n concealment to secure their safety. ‘The ap- 
)arent reason for this difference in the color of 
‘ie plumage of the sexes of different species is 
‘ery naturally explained. We have seen that 
en the female bird has been in the shade as 
Tegards rivaling her lord and master in the way 
©: “tne feathers” the nest was always an open 
one. The female bird, while sitting on her 
an uncovered nest, would be much ex- 
ed to the attacks of enemies ; and any modi- 
ation of color which might render her more 
. ‘a uous would often lead to her destruction 
ve Those birds, on the 





eggs in 





we of her nestlings. 

. her hand, who, male and female, can boast 
pany attractive plumage, build their nests in 

os 8 and crevices, and have, therefore, much 
Sto fear upon the score of discovery. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
cing nOFEHBOR C. F. Hartt, of Cornell Univer- 
hic iit’ lately issued a circular announcin 
tion uteation of starting on a fourth expedi- 
tlen af Kientifie research to Brazil. This gen- 
a bod been long and favorably known 
that woes tS in regard to the exploration of 
. portion of South America, having made 
— puruny in 1865 as one of the attaches 
‘esr, UAYER expedition under Professor 
Gin oe In 1867 he made a second journey 
centre, y Brazilian coast, taking Bahia as his 
that pe nd covering an extensive area around 
nerdy nt, including a trip te the Abrethos Isl- 
*. These two expeditions included a large 
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part of the coast from Rio to Pernambuco, a dis- 
tance of about one thousand miles. A third visit 
was made in 1870 to the valley of the Amazon, 
to clear up certain points at issue between him- 
self and Professor Acassiz in regard to the ge- 
ology of that country. The funds for this ex- 
pedition were furnished in part by a friend of 
science, whose name he is not permitted to give, 
with a contribution by Colonel Epwarp Mor- 
GAN of one thousand dollars, and by Professor 
GOLDWIN SMITH of five hundred, besides small 
sums from other parties. Assistance was ren- 
dered by the Brazilian authorities in furnishing 
a small steamer, with a suitable amount of coal. 
The collections made on this expedition were 
very extensive, and embraced objects of all 
kinds, including ethnology and anthropology. 
The fourth expedition, now contemplated, is in- 
tended to complete the survey of the eastern 
part of the Amazonian Valiey, especially in its 
zoological relationships, and further to investi- 

te the Indian mounds of Marajo, and to col- 
ect data in reference to the languages of the 
people of the country. The sum estimated as 
necessary for this expedition is four thousand 
dollars, of which five hundred have already been 
contributed by Harvard University; and we 
trust that the friends of science who may have 
the means at their command will not fail to re- 
spond to the appeal of Professor Harr by fur- 
nishing pecuniary assistance, either without con- 
ditions or with the understanding that a certain 
portion of the collection is to be supplied to the 
contributors in return. 





Among the recent announcements of deaths 
of eminent persons, we have to record that of 
M. PaYeEn, at the age of seventy-six. He was well 
known for his numerous communications on 
applied chemistry, as related to economical and 
industrial arts and public hygiene. During the 
siege of Paris he exhibited great and successful 
activity in researches relating to the important 
question of food for the beleaguered citizens. 





According to the Gardener's Chronicle, Dr. 
HooKER an yeety were at the Atlas Mountains 
on the 19th of May last. They had succeeded in 
reaching the top of the crest, nearly due south 
of Morocco, at an altitude of about 11,500 —_ 
the upper 3000 feet of which were very steep an 
rocky, with some snow, and a temperature of 
twenty-four degrees. The flora was very poor, 
not a single Alpine plant being discovered, and, 
in fact, very few of uny kind. Up to 7000 feet, 
on the contrary, the flora was found to be very 
rich and varied, many English plants there find- 
ing their southern limits; while roses, elders, 
honeysuckles, ash, poplar, etc., were abundant. 





It is a matter of surprise that greater damage 
was not done to the scientific establishments in 
Paris during the late troubles than has proved 
to be the case. From reports lately made to the 
Academy of Science on this subject we learn 
that the great Museum of Natural History has 
undergone but slight injury, partly in conse- 
quence of the strenuous efforts made by the 
resident directors and professors for its protec- 
tion. The celebrated Gobelin tapestry estab- 
lishment, however, according to the report of 
the director, M. CHEVREUL, has been seriously 
injured, if not entirely destroyed, whole work- 
shops with their machinery, including the valu- 
able collection of tapestries from the time of 
Louis XIV. to the present day, being lost. The 
Observatory of Paris has experienced considera- 
ble injury, some of the most important instru- 
ments having been destroyed, although it is 
thought that it will not require a great deal of 
time nor expense to restore the establishment 
to its original condition. Of the libraries in 
Paris, that of the Louvre appears to be the only 
one that suffered; this, containing hundreds of 
thousands of volumes, many of them of great 
value, being entirely destroyed. 


The cod-fisheries of Alaska continue to develop 
themselves, and are fast assuming an important 
degree of magnitude. Among other recent 
movements a warehouse has been erected on 
Ounga Island, where the fish caught and pre- 
pared by the natives will be received and paid 
for at suitable prices. 





The Hydrographic Office of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the United States has lately pub- 
lished a monograph upon the Marshall group of 
islands in the North Pacific. This group con- 
sists of two chains of islands, lying nearly paral- 
lel with each other, and running northwest and 
southeast from latitude 11° 50 N. to 4° 30’ N., 
and from longitude 167 E. to 173 E., covering an 
area of over 350 by 400 miles in extent, and very 
little known to navigators, the information 
hitherto on record being considered very unre- 
liable. The eastern chain is known as the Ra- 
dack, and the western as the Ralick, each num- 
poe | from fifteen to eighteen groups of low 
coralline islands, the greater number of which are 
fally formed atolls—that is, lagoons of greater or 
less extent—with deep water and anchorages, sur- 
rounded by a chain of reefs, connecting islands, 
with one or more passages through the reefs 
into the lagoons, mt oF which are navigable 
for large vessels, besides which there are numer- 
ous boat passages. 

The earliest discovery of this archipelago is 
said to have been by LAEVEDRA, in 1529; and the 
next visit made to them was by Anson, in 1742. 
Since then the islands have been touched at by dif- 
ferent navigators at various times, although un- 
til the ee of the report just referred to 
but little definite information had been brought 
together of the archipelago as a group. A mis- 
sionary establishment was started on one of 
these islands in 1857, which continues to be suc- 
cessful to the present time. The inhabitants 
numbered, at the latest accounts, 10,000. They 
are expert navigators, and perform journeys 
throughout the group. They are dark, with 
straight hair, and are said to be intelligent and 
hospitable. 





A correspondent of the Weekly writes to re- 
port the occurrence of a lunar rainbow at his 
residence, Oxford Dépdt, New York, on the 2d 
of July last. At nine o’cleck in the evening of 


that day a heavy rain-storm came up from the 
west, and when the sky was about half ob- 
scured a very distinct and beautiful rainbow 
made its appearance, having an arc estimated at 
90°. The top of the bow was a deep blue, the 
lower side red; and between the two colors ap- 





The moon was 


peared a distinct hazy green. 








just rising at the time, and the perfect bow was 
visible for about five minutes, and partially dis- 
tinguishable for a quarter of an hour. : 





Mr. ALpHonse L. Prnart, the French natural- 
ist, who is engaged in a scientific exploration of 
Alaska, announces his arrival at Unalaska on the 
24th of May, and his intended departure at an 
early day for Nushagak. We hope to lay before 
our readers, from time to time, the important 
features of the progress of this expedition. 





According to Nature, Mr. G. R. Crotcn pro- 
ceeds in the autumn to the United States, on 
his way to the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, and New Guinea, with the intention 
of a? sn of specimens in natural 
history. This research is to be prosecuted un- 
der the auspices of the University of Cambridge, 
which has granted £200 from the Worts’ Fund 
for that purpose. 





Mr. St. GeorGE Mrvart, an eminent English 
comparative anatomist, and one of the few lirst- 
class naturalists of the present day who posi- 
tively oppose in their writings the views of Mr. 
DarRwiy, has lately called attention, in Nature, 
to the fact of the omission on the part of that 
ape to cite the species of monkey actual- 
y most nearly related to man. According to 
his view it is in the gibbons, or long-armed apes, 
of the —_ Hylobates, that the closest affinities 
to the human structure are to be met with; and 
although there are, mene 8 more points of ap- 
parent relationship between man and the chim- 
—— gorilla, or orang, than between man and 

he oo yet thereare certain points in which 
the latter genus resembles Homo in a more strik- 
ing and significant degree. Although the enor- 
mous length of the arms of the gibbon appar- 
ently discountenances the idea of relationship, 
yet Professor HUXLEY has shown that these are 
singularly human. Among the marked resem- 
blances, the length of the leg as compared with 
the trunk, and the form and proportion of the 
bony thorax, are especially noteworthy. 

Furthermore one species of gibbon (the sia- 
mang) is the only ape that possesses a true chin, 
together with a slight prominence of the nose. 
The power, quality, and compass of voice in the 
gibbons are dwelt upon by Mr. Darwin as re- 
markably related to man, and also the gentle yet 
quick and active nature. While making these 
suggestions, however, Mr. MIvakT takes especial 
occasion to renew the expression of his antago- 
nism to Mr. Darwin's theory of development, 
taking into consideration the totality of man’s 
being, and remarks that, so considered, science 
convinces him that a monkey and a mushroom 
differ less from each other than do a monkey 
and a man. 





The cultivation of the natural and physical 
sciences has not been prosecuted with much 
success, as far as the announcement of new facts 
is concerned, by the Spanish-American races of 
the New World, although in nearly every state 
there is a society devoted more or less to such 
objects. Of late years, however, an increasing 
degree of vitality has manifested itself in these 
organizations, and there is reason to believe that 
in time they may be of considerable value. 

The most prominent institutions of the kind 
at present are in Mezico, namely, the Geograph- 
ical and Statistical capers A and the Society of 
Natural History, both of t a pees trans- 
actions which embody much information in their 
pages. The Royal Economical Society of Ha- 
vana has published a bulletin of its proceedings, 
although devoted more to historical than scien- 
tific subjects. The most active society in Ha- 
vana, however, is the *‘ Royal Academy of Med- 
ical and Physical and Natural Sciences.’’ Of this 
Dr. GUTIERREZ is President; Don FRANcIsco 
DE SavvaL_E, Vice-President; Dr. ANTONIO 
Mestre, Secretary-General; Don Jos& F. DE 
Castro, Corresponding Secretary; Dr. FELIPE 
RopriGcvueEz, Assistant Secretary; Dr. Ramon L. 
MIRANDA, Treasurer ; and Dr. JuAN CALIXTO 
OxaMEND, Librarian—al! holding their offices 
until 1873. Institutions in brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, and Chili also exhibit a commendable 
degree of activity. 





In the search for new regions of exploration 
and discovery, it is not a little surprising to be 
assured that, taking the West Indies as a group, 
we know almost as little of their natural his- 
tory as we do of that of Central Atrica, espe- 
cially of the islands east and south of the Greater 
Antilles. Thanks to the labors of Dr. GunpD- 
LACH and Professor Porgy in Cuba, of Dr. Bry- 
ANT in the Bahamas, of Mr. Marcu and Mr, 
Gosse in Jamaica, of Mr. A. E. YOUNGLOVE in 
Hayti, of Dr. Bryant, Mr. Swirt, and Mr. Lat- 
IMER in Porto Rico, of Mr. Swirt in 8t. Thom- 
as, of Mr. Gatopy in Antigua, of Mr. JULIEN in 
Sombrero, and of Mr. Newton in Santa Cruz, 
we have a fair knowledge of the birds of the isl- 
ands mentioned; but of Anguilla, St. Martin, 
Barbuda, Nevis, Montserrat, and Grenada we 
know nothing; and of St. Bartholomew, 8t. 
John, Saba, and Barbadoes next tonothing. Do- 
minica, Martinique, and Guadaloupe have been 
more or less explored by English and French 
naturalists, although with no very complete re- 
sult. We are glad to see that the Zoological 
Society of lain is printing a paper by Dr. 
ScLATER upon a collection of the birds of San- 
ta Lucia, sent to the Society by Mr. De Vorvux, 
in which twenty-five species are enumerated, 
and among them three entirely peculiar to the 
island, one of them, a — of oriole, being 
hitherto undescribed. To such of our readers 
as have a spirit of enterprise, and are desirous of 
visiting a region which is sure to reward them 
with rich and undescribed treasures in natural 
history, we earnestly recommend the smaller 
West India islands, to which a trip can be made, 
especially in the winter season, with little or no 
risk to life or health, and with ample promise 
of satisfactory results. 





A somewhat interesting capture has recently 
been made in one of the Ssb-pound in Buzzard’s 
Bay, near Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, the 
strange visitor being a specimen of the tun- 
ny (Oreynus secundidorsalis), sometimes called 
horse-mackerel and albicore in this country. 
The specimen measured nine feet in length, and 
weighed five hundred pounds, although fre- 
quently found weighing five hundred, or even a 
thousand, pounds more than this. 

The horse-mackerel is not an unusual visitor 
to the eastern coast of the New England States, 
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and is found as far north at least as the Bay 
of Fundy, where, as well as about Province- 


| town, it is sometimes harpooned in considerable 








numbers. It very rarely comes within the bays 
on our coast, the individual in question being 
the only one that has been captured within the 
memory of the fishermen in Buzzard’s Bay. The 
specimen has been skinned, and will, it is under- 
stood, be exhibited in due time as one of the 
peanenee of the National Museum at Washing- 


n. 

The flesh of the horse-mackerel is of excellent 
quality, being more like butcher’s-meat than 
like fish, and closely resembling tender pork in 
color and texture. It is, however, much less 
valued as food in the United States than in Eu- 
rope, where this species, or a close ally, has long 
been a favorite-in the market. P 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Stn,” said Dr. Johnson, “ it ix a shame to speak {ll 
of a man behind his back; but I think the gentle- 
man who has just left the room is—an attorney.” A 
similar sentiment as to the prevailing rascality of law- 
yers of the lower grade is found on a grave-stone in 
Swaffham, Norfolk, England : 

“Here lieth one, believe it if you can, 

Who, though an attorney, was an honest man; 
The gates of heaven shall o wide, 
But will shut against the tribe beside.” 


—_——_— 





A Western paper says : ‘‘ Wanted, at this office, an 
editor who can please every body. Also a foreman 
who can 80 arrange the paper as to allow every man's 
advertisement to head the column.” 

igulilliteinnivaienninict 





“You are about to remove, are you not?” “No.” 
“Why, you wrote up ‘Selling off.'" “ Yes; every 
shop-keeper ie — off.” ** You say, ‘No reasonable 
offer refused.’” ‘*Why, I should be very unreason- 
able if I did refuse such an offer.” “But you say 
‘Must close on Saturday.’” “To be sure. You would 
not have me open on Sunday, would you ?” 

ponpnhiassailcetabecsian 


A story is told of a father in a church who, when 
the marriage-service came to the point where the cler- 
gyman asks, “Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man ?” replied, “‘ Well, Sir, I am called to do it, 
although it do go agin the grain. I wanted her to 
marry Bill Plowser, who is worth twice the money o’ 
= ere man.” The answer was not considered regu- 
ar. 





Tue Fiast Hymn on Reconn—Adam. 

A ship-owner, in‘dispatching a vessel, had a t 
deal of trouble with one of his men, who had got drank 
on his advance wages. After the vessel had accom- 
ag oy her voyage, on settling with the crew it came 

© the man’s turn to be paid. ‘What name?” asked 
the merchant. “Cain, Sir,” was the reply. “What! 
are you the man who slew his brother?” “No, Sir,” 
ay Jack, giving his trowsers a nautical bitch ; 
“Tm the man that was slewed.” 

I 5 ste A 

A Syrian convert to Christianity, as the story goes, 
was urged by his employer to work on Sunday, but he 
declined. “But,” said the master, “does not your 
Bible say that if a man has an ox or an ass that falls 
into a pit on the Sabbath-day he may pull him out ?” 
“ Yes,” answered Hayoh; “‘ but if the ass has a habit 
of falling into the same pit every Sabbath~<iay, then 
the man should either fill up the pit or sell that ass.” 
The story has a sort of swivel “‘ moral” which will fita 
great many disputed points in these days. 

The sweetest thing in nnne is an aquarium of 
rock crystal, filled with water, which swim smal! 
whales, lobsters, and shrimps. 

—_ 

“ Hallo, there, capting,” said a Brother Jonathan to 
the captain of a canal packet on the Erie Canal ; ‘* what 
do you charge for passage?” “Three cents per mile, 
and boarded,” said the captain. ** Wa’al, I guess I'll take 
passage, capting, seeing as how I’m kinder gin out 
walking so far." Accordingly he got on board as the 
steward was ringing for dinner. Jonathan sat down 
and began demolishing the “‘fixins,” to the utter con- 
sternation of the captain, until he had cleared the 
table of all that was eatable, when he got up and went 
on deck, picking hie teeth very comfortably. “How 
far is it, capting, from here to where I got on board ?” 
- ! a mile and a half,” said the captain. “ Let's 
see,” said Jonathan: “that would be just four and a 
half cents; but never mind, capting, I won’t be small. 
Here's five cents, which pays my fare to here. I guess 
I'll go ashore now. I’m kinder rested eout.” 














Boarnrr. “ This tea seems very weak, Mrs. Skimp.” 

Lanpiapy. “ Well, 1 guess it must be the warm 
weather. I feel weak myself; in fact, every body 
complains.” 

Aw Osszor or Intenest—Your deposit in a savings- 
bank. 








In an epitaph which we have not found in any of the 
collections the composer met moet ingeniously the im- 
possibility of making the dead man’s name rhyme with 
the cause of his death: 

“ Here lies Richard Dunn, 
Who was killed by-a gun: 
His name was Pryme, 

But that wouldn’t rhyme.” 





A bridge at Denver, Colorado, sports this notice: 
“No vehicle drawn by more than one animal is allow- 
ed to cross this bridge in opposite directions at the 
same time.” 





It was so hot in Montgomery, Alabama, one day last 
week, that a wag ——- to build a fire in his stove 
to cool] the atmosphere. 





Puffing and blowing are often considered as synony- 
mous terms. You will discover a difference, however, 
if, instead of puffing a man up, you should blow him 


up. fit TAR 


A Broad Street merchant being informed that he 
had broken the commandments, said, “ Never mind; 
charge it to breakage.” 








A money-hunter being about to marry a fortnne, a 
friend asked him how ~~ honey-moon would 
last. ‘“ Don't tell me of the honey-moon,” he replied ; 
“it is the harvest-moon with me. 





o——_—_—_ 
Trxt ror A Become Szermon—“Sit down quickly 
and write fifty.” 





Mr. Greeley says “soap is a sign of civilization." 
Soft soap, we presume, 
cakadimoediniiianesitastatits 
An advertisement of cod-liver of] winds up: “ Pa- 
tients who have once taken it can take no other.” A 
candid confession. 





Sratistios.—Of the 1001 young ladies who fainted 
last year, 987 fell into the arms of gentlemen, two fell 
on floor, and one into a water-butt. 

acsitnetpecigintiaaiiadnmen 

A Washington man who was lately used as a refer- 
ence to establish a friend's character did it thus com- 


prehensively : “I am py to q 
—— stands at the wy wn ot —- f-—— He 
owns a fast horse, a New York judge, intends to 
steal the first railroad he sees lying around loose.” 
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PAYING INDIAN ANNUITIES. 
Tue illustrations on this page, engraved from 
sketches by our special artist on the Plains, rep- 
resent several scenes incident to a gathering of 
Indians at one of our border settlements to re 


ceive their annuity. These are great occasions 
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PAYMENT OF I 


the journey is made. The reunions are a season 
of general jollification and debauch. 
Indians leave the ground they have generally 
parted with every thing they have received from 
the agent, and depart a good deal the worse for 
whisky, and entertaining a very mean opinion of 
white men. 


Before the | 





ANNUITIES—COMING UP TO THE PAY-TABLE. 


toes, and large quantities of turnips, cabbages, 
ete. The little wheat they cultivate is ground 
into flour in a hand-mill. The country about 
Odanah is sometimes called the Garden of Lake 
Superior, on account of its great fertility, and, 
| under the direction of their white leader, the In- 
dians make good use of its resources. 





wigwams, some flat-roofed and others rounded, 
the latter being chiefly used in winter - time. 
Like the canoes, they are generally constructed 
of birch bark. ‘The third illustration shows a 
group of Indians engaged in constructing birch- 
bark canoes. The buildings in the distance be- 
long to the Presbyterian mission at Odanah. 


























with the tribes. The annuity amounts to one 
dollar in silver for each Indian, besides presents 
of calico, blankets, and cheap trinkets. For 
these they will make long journeys overland on 
foot or on horseback, or in their dug-outs or birch- 
bark canoes by water. It is not, however, en- 
tirely for the sake of the presents and money that 


BIRCH-BARK INDIAN WIGWAMS. 


At one of the frontier stations where payments 
are made—that at Odanah, on the Indian Reser- 
| vation—about four hundred of the natives have 
formed a sort of agricultural community under 
the direction of a farmer who is appointed by the 
government. In good seasons they raise from 
five thousand to six thousand bushels of pota- 


INDIANS MAKING 








The first sketch on this page shows the Indians 
gathered around the pay-table to receive their 
annuities. As each one steps up to take his 
money and presents, the interpreter writes a re- 
ceipt for him. The recipient touches the pen 
with his left hand, while receiving his allotment 
in the right. ‘The second illustration shows the 
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BIRCH-BARK CANOES. 


‘The 


PROTECTING THE HERD. 


Tue spirited illustration on page 724 is en- 
graved from a sketch by one of our special art- 
ists. It represents a rear-guard of buffalo bulls 
protecting a herd against an attack of Kiota 


wolves. ‘These disagreeable beasts are always 
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prowling round the herds of buffalo on the 
plains, watching tor a chance to pounce upon a 
streving calf, or a sick or wounded member of 
the herd. Without a particle of courage, these 
wolves possess unlimited patience and endurance, 
and will squat on their haunches for days round 
a spot where the buffalo are grazing, as repre- 
sented in our engraving, in the hope of getting a 
good meal out of some unguarded or disabled 
victim. Even the ferocious and powerful bulls 
in their old age fall a prey to them when the 
herd they have so long protected leave them be- 
hind in their swift journeys across the plains. 
ESE SSS 

WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 

We shall be pleased to send our Desouierive Price- 
Lut of Genuine WaLtnam Warcues, together with our 
{llustrated pamphlet entitled a History of Watch-mak- 
ing, to all who send us their address. No matter how 
remote you are from New York, we can sell you a 
watch at the same price as if you were here. When 
you write, mention that you saw this notice in Har- 
per’s Weekly.—Howargp & Co., 865 Broadway, New 
York.—{ Com.) 


Ay Important Invenrion. — The Evastic 
T’xuss and Supporter has superseded all metal 
Suffering from rupture is needless, as 
the price is within the means of all. The Evas- 
ric ABpoMINAL Supporter for females is pre- 
ferred over all others. Before buying metal 
trusses, send for a descriptive circular to the 


trusses. 


Exastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, New | 


York. —{ ¢ om, ] 


| 
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Pyie’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers James Pyvip, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com. ] 


Cesar covered his bald head and gray hair 
with a laurel crown. Ayer’s Harr Vicor cov- 
ers gray heads with the still more welcome locks 
of youth. —[ Com. } 








Hau’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 


moves scurf and all impurities from the scalp.— | 


Com. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Imporrens or GERMAN, FRENCH, ayy ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy | 
and Ornamenta! Goods constantly arriving to supply | 
the general demand, 


| 


1s Seammmaneed PARAGON SHIRTS, made to 
4 order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 

6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 60. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts, Wamsutta musliv and very fine linen, $13 50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 

Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- 
tion. RICHARD MEARES, 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 





JIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
© Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Location healthy; Scenery 
nnequaled; Building convenient; Teachers highly ed- 
ucated, earnest, working men; System of Order un- 
surpassed. A wide-awake, thorough-going School for 
Boys wishing to be trained for Business, for College, 
or for West Point or the Naval Academy. Address 
OTIS BISBEBR, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Ww4 RREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail deaiers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 

for City and Country Residences, 

Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 

Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 








PUT ONE IN YOUR TRUNK. 


= 







Weighs only 3 pounds, View 1, Folded; 2, Ottoman; 
8, Commode. For sale generally. Manufacturers an 
Patentees, ELDER & BROWN, 450 West St., N. Y. 





$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten Dollars. 
KR. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 


BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE, 
for coloring the hair and whiskers, 
and BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
for dressing, beautifying, and re- 
newing the hair, are fast supersed- 
yy ing all other ,~ preparations, sim- 
™<) ply because they are really good. 

y Tey them, . nn 











Watch No. 1089, U.S, Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 2 Seconds in 14 


ve J. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Windor—variation, only 
Watch No, 1037, U. 8. Watch vo _——S 


Watch No. 2617, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 15 seconds in twuve months. 


uas. H. Wor, firm Chas. H. Wi 


3,G 





RECORDS 
IW A ROO N 


UNITED STATES WATOH 00'S WATOHES. 


Months. 
L, E. Currrenven, late Reg. U. S. Treas. 


Watch No. 1124, U.S. Watch Co., Stem-Winder —variation, 6 seconds in aeven month 


8. 
A. L. Dennis, Pres. N. J. R. RB. & T. Co. 
5 coemmneet month. 
. Panama Ft. BR. Co.,88 Wail St., N.Y. 
RnoomaNn, Engineer N.Y. C. & H. R. R. 


Watch No. 1894, U. S. Watch Co.—variation, 8 seconds in 6 months. 


H. Corrrety, 128 Front Street, N. ¥. 


ve 9, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 7 seconds in four months. 
ea em. SEEMS % S$. M. Bear, firm Beards & Cummings, 128 
Watch No. 10,548, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 5 seconds per month. 


_ Front Street, N.Y. 
Z. C. Priest, Asst Supt N. ¥. C. & H. RB. R. 


Watch No. 24,008, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 6 seconds in five months. 
- oa 


of & Co., Peari St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
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Price Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade generally. 
Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES, 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country ts flooded. To avoid impo- 
sition, see that the words MARION, N. J., are engraved on the plate over the Main-Spring 


Barrel. All others are spurious. 


Vor: United States Watch Co. 


CILES, BRO. & CO., 
£3 and 85 State Street, Chicago, I11. 


CILES, WALES & CO., 
No. 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Use none but 


TRADE MARK. E 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO, General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


Gro. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


VENEERS, 





FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Have in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 


y 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENBER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


“ERISTADORO'S 


‘HAIR DY Es 
Deror, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


“THE LITERARY WORLD,” 


A 20-page Monthly Paper, gives a fair and com 
hensive view of aeons cttere. book oD 
erary news, notes and queries, list of new publications. 
VoL Il. began June, 1871. One Dollar per Year. 
Specimens free. 8. R. CROCKER, Publisher, 

32 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SS 1 A DA ¥—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 











RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
° e Most Durable; 





Spiral Cogs, 
} Easiest Work- 


EEE ing; 





Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest ; 
SPIRALGEAR, @ 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R. 1. 


$25. STEAM JET PUMP. $25. 


= hu) 








A LINE for an advertisement in 780 

weekly newspapers circulating in all the 
Northern States of the Union. and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


$250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Samples, free. 





Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal Hospitals. The best and chea 





K GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St, New York. 





A. HIRSCHMANN & CO,, Hamburs 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS, 


Fabricants of all kinds of medica) 200ds for di 
Also take Agencies of new American .7 diseases 


for pushing on the Dventions, 
consst of, Continent, no matter what they 








BLEES 
NOISELEss, 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHIVE 








samine. Send for ci; u- 
lar. Agents wanted, 
MANUFACTURED yy 
BLEES 


Sewing Machine Co, 
623 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S Suits 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Frr ayy Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND pt. 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUER BEING PRINTED ox 
FAOU SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be d- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shon!d: 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of 1 
chest; and for Children, straight around the bod 
under the arms. F 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 111. 














TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ * 9 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.................. * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............ 7 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT...... " 
sa; heme LASTED SACQUE WALKING 


vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... * 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. ” 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ - 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ‘ 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... * 
ae ore aa UE WALKING SUIT......... * 


Srna eemawe 


Oe OE cnednccccctscocccccecccses ccs “ 98 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to : 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 : 
VOQES GUINicwos cawiacchbecescccces ce: cececes ee 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) “ 31 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nive 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ey the Number of paper co . 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supped 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Madame Foy’ rset Skit Supporter 
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Gury CORSET 
Is not excelled for Summer Woler. 


N Lispenard St., New =A 
ARNOLD & BAnninG, 56 — for the Supporters. 


iN BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manuincturers, New ‘Haven, Conn. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of a 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIVY, aY 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE = ’ 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON = 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quahty. 
Pinice EYES Ueno 
ma HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York 


— PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, for 
classes of Business 
Stes, Schools, Amateur 
Printers, &c. Circular 
mailed free. Specimen 
Books of Type, Cuts 
&c., ten cents. 
ADAMS PRESS cO., 
63 Murray Strect, New 
York. 

















> c LE, 

FEMALE SEMINARY, at Acacnxp)hiy 

Lites School raised to full college grade, inci 
ing Greek. Prices reduced one quarter. Unitec tion 
N. E. Conservatory of Music. Music under oe, 
of Mr. Eben Tourjee. Facilities for Germanys ig 
and Painting unsurpassed. Fall Ter beet SHING. 
For Catalogue, address Rev. CHAS. W. CUSBIAN™: 


. r pined with 
PORTABILITY ELD, MARINE, 


t power in FI eahaile 
FOURISTS’, OPERA, and gener 
a , ac . 
out-door day and als show objects 


ses; W w object 
erat et from two to six _, 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of ~ 
” greatest transparent , _- 0 
ep my Sow and improve the sight without t ne a — 
ing it of frequent changes. Catalogues 


ONS, 
on receipt of — fata Opt a, . 687 Broadway: 
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sil Greater Bargains. 
AT. STEWART & CO. 


are offering One Case 
of 


BLACK SILK DRESSES, 


Two Cases Plain and Embroidered 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Decided Novelties, 
$5 each and upward, 
purchased in Paris, at about ONE-HALF THEIR 
VALUE. 

And will make large additions to their 

POPULAR STOCK 

of 
READY-MADE 
Silk, Lawn, Linen, Swiss Muslin, and Organdie 
DRESSES, 

from $4 50 each and upward. 


They have also REDUCED the PRICE of the bal- 
ance of their ORGANDIE DRESSES to $10 each, re- 
cently sold at $15. 

PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 





aoe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 


have just published: 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE 


OF 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


COMPILED FROM 
FAMILY LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES, 
BY HIS GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER, 
SARAH N. RANDOLPH. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2 50. 








The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 

. Warranted for five years, 

wand the warranty indem- 

® nified by a capital of half 

@ million of dollars. 

ACENTS WANTED 

in unoccupied territory. 

For particulars address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 





to 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis 
Talents: Tenn.; ek oy fll.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
ole 0,043 Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.: or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IRPR'SPERIODICILS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
-lanrer’s Magaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxper's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
. Harrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
HARP n’'s M AGAZINE, Harrer’s Wrekty, and Harper's 
’\Zan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 





for $7 00. 


in Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
‘n will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
/, SS RIBERS at $400 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
‘or $20 00, without extra copy. 
€ Postage within the United States is for the 
AZINE 24 Cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
* 4 year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
he office where received. Subscriptions from 
on of Canada must be accompanied with 
‘* Additional for the MaGazinx, or 20 cents for 
PKLY Or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
ont Umes of the Magazine commence with the 
ers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
» Obs may commence with any Number. When 
knbartoe, specified, it will be understood that the 
the ona shes to begin with the first Number of 


vient Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 








Domini 


24 cents 









- The i lumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
god When no time is specified, it will be 
+ that the subscriber wishes to commence 

on sy mber next after the receipt of his order. 
“the ty uOseriber’s address is to be changed, 
‘¢ old and new one must be given. It is not 

le testes a hotice of discontinuance. 

payable to the i mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
» to Bank No er of Harper & Brotiens is prefer- 
. , oles, since, should the Order or Draft 


et OF st “4 ; 
ie sender,“ *t cam be renewed without loss to 

















T RMS FOR . ‘ 
ADVERTISING IN Harper's Periopicars. 


_ Harper's Magazine.— Wht 
$95 neo. tzine.— Whole Page, $500; Half P. 

Me : rig Page, $150—each insertion, — 
Ont ”.® Weekly.—Inside Pag i 
Outside Poot sic ges, $150 per Line; 

“s ~ P - $2 00 per Line—each mecstion. 

, Tper's Jazar,.—$] 00 r Li . 

1 9% : ver Line; 
$1 25 ber Line—each te = lg os ae Display, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
H. T, HELMBOLD. 


BUCHU. 


(From Dispensatory of the United States.) 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 

+ gee —Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic; their taste bitterish and analogous 
to mint. 

Mepwwat Properties anp Uses.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 

nary Organs. 
‘ They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 

Hetmnoip'’s Exrracr Bucuv is ted by persons from the ages of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; -Wetting in children. 

In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 

Hetmpoin’s Extract Buvouv has cured every case of Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions ef both sexes attended with the following 
eruptions: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 

rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain 4 the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
Body, Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lassitude of the Muscular 
System, &c. 

Hevmusotn’s Extract Bvouv is Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cures all diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the Blood, &c., superseding Copaiba in affections 
for which it is used, in connection with He_msoip'’s Rosz Wasu. 

Ask for Helmbold’s, Take no other. 

Describe symptoms in all communications. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 

will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors of 
all kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for years. 

BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD-PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, ERYSIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 
ity, &c. No nausea, no griping pains, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. a 
* The CATAWBA GRAPE P are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 

Extract Rhubarb. 

Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which centain 
either calomel, mercury, or other deleterious drugs. 

HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by 


HT, HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


694 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 








Warranted a perfect cure 
Sor all kinds of Pires, Ler- 
rosy, Sororura, Canoer, 
Sait - Ruevum, Dysrersta, 
Cararen, Nevraveia, and 
all diseases of the Skin ann 
Bioop. Entirely vegetable. 
Used by more than 200 Phy- 
sicians in their practice, here 
Ly and abroad, as it is the only 
the U. S., free of expense, | medicine ever discovered for 
on receipt of the price. | the permanent cure of all the above diseases. Send 
Inclose stamp for an il- | and receive back your money in all cases of failure. 
-% lustrated catalogue and | No failures for 13 years. $1 a bottle; sold every 
2 price-list to where. Send for circulars free. H. D. FOWLE, Chem- 

= JOHN ROGERS, ist, 71 Prince Street, Boston. 


212 FIFTH AVE., JA 


New York, 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
STEEL PENS. 
American Branch of House, 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
91 JOHIN ST., New York, 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $80. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Send for a circular to OWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 

vos " —._. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELoprons, anc 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OAS, DURING THIS 
vonrn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 

monthly or quarterly installments. 


IFLL %, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Maierial, Write for Price-List, to Garat Wxst- 
rrw Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or twaded for. Agents wanted. 


10 A DAY, with Stencil Toole. Samples free. 
$10 ‘adress "A. E GRAHAM, Springfiald. Vi. 


Groups of 


Statuary 


By JOHN ROGERS, 


From 310 to $25 each. 


These will be delivered | 
at any railroad station in 














JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
IVE AGENTS WANTED to sell.a new 
Machine coming into general use; profits. 
Send for Circular. Address C. H. STOC Manu- 
facturer and Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn, 
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| BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 








Valuable New Books, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1871. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 


Great. B Joun 8. C. Annorr, Author of “ The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sanau N. Ranpoien. With Illustrations. 
Crown Syo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edyee, $2 50. 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuantes Lyzut., Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
**The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 60¢ 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionaxw J. Busn, late of the 
Rueso-American Telegraph Expedition. Llustrated. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 

WADDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Gram- 
mar for Beginners. By Wa. H. Wavpe.t, Profess- 
or of Ancient Langnages in the University of Geor- 
gia, aud Author of “A Greek Grammar for Beyin- 
ners.” 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Pictare from 
Life. A k for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman," With Illustrations by Frilich. 
1é6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HEAT: being Part 1. of Science for the Young. By 
ey Anporr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
50. 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Auporr. Copiously Dustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50, 


DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA, Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manuers and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 
yhant, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Paci 
3. Du Cuarcag, ©With numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised aud Enlarged Edition. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigrtow, New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henay Lory Brovcuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 





Fresh Novels, 


PTUBSLIGUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuan.es Reape, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in His Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Fou! Play,” 
&c. With many Origival Illustrations. Part 
Svo, Paper, 2% cents. (70 be completed in Two Parte.) 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuartes Groson, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwext. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. = 

WON--NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘‘ One of 
the Family,” “‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘ Carlyon's 
Year," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MA STER. By Fiorexcr Manry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trowzore, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” “ The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown," &c. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


By Groner A. Lawrxnor, Author of 
Syvo, 


A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rrovert, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “ Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. .8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcustrsurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





LOOMIS'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
Sheep, $1 25. a 


ANTHON’S SMITH'S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQ- 
UITIES, 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. 1émo, Cloth, 
$1 00, 


12mo, 


CHARLES RBADE’S FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 


25 cents. 


CHARLES READE'S HARD CASH. 
50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 


BULWER'S LAST OF THE BARONS. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00, os 


MACDONALD’S GUILD COURT. vo, Paper, 30 cts 
THE OGILVIES. $vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
ST. OLAVE'S. 8vo, Paper, 7 cents. 


ee Harrez & Brotuens will send etther of the 
above worke by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines, It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Bar- 
per & Brothers, 831 Pearl St., New York. 














“NOW WE GO UP, UP, AND NOW WE GO DOWN, DOWN.” 


‘*Eyery grog-shop is taking down Governor Horrmay’s Portrait and hanging up Hatt’s.” 


Daily Papers. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Jay Cooxe & Co. are now selling the First-Mortgage 7.30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. © 


Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three-Tenths per Cent. gold interest (more than 
8 per cent. currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on the entire Road and equip- 
ments, and on more than 23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 Acres of 
Land to each: $1000 Bond. ‘The highest current price will be paid for U.S. Five-Twenties, 
and all other marketable Securities received in exchange. Pamphlets, maps, and full inform- 
ation will be furnished on application by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington; and by Banks and Bankers generally throughout the country. 











FRUIT JAR 


ELIMELE 


ATED SS 
ae 


wh 





ROTECTO AVOID THE HOT WORK 


OF PRESERVING. 





S\ Our Jars can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. The lids are but one 
piece, and may be used many 


CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 


TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIABLE, and, not being in con- 
tact with, they can not injure the fruit. 


times, and fit any of our Jars. 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


If the nearest i can not supply, write for circular 
and prices. We allow LI 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ERAL DISCOUNT to cover expense. 


No. 26 S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whether you wish 
RAILROAD viii: 





BONDS =:..;. HASSLER 








the extension of its me 
medium of 








A BLESSING INFINITELY MULTIPLIED, 


The discovery of the Seltzer Spring has been a blessing to thousands; but 
-dicinal benefits to the whole civilized world through the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a boon which no form of words can adequately describe. It is as if mill- 
ions upon millions of Seltzer Springs—branches of the parent fountain, and in 
all respects the same—had sprung u 
dyspepsia, strengthening the debilltated, curing biliousness, a fever, 
purifying the blood, cheering despondency, and diffusing health and hope far 
and wide. Such are its happy effects. 


spontaneously every where, annihilating 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





WATCHES. from $14 to $400. New Watch for Bo s,and Ra‘ . 

keeper, now -eady. Send for our new Illustrated Descriptive Cata! ag KS 

free to any address, giving latest reduction in prieas.to H.O. FORD & OO., Tremont St. 
vilege o ‘ei Adar 


Boston. Goods sent C. 





O. D., with pri 





Harper's. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 585 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers. 
Spectacles, Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments, Transits, Levels, Compasses, Tape Meas- 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic Lanterns, 
Stereopticons, &c., &c. 
Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments....... 
** 2d. Optical Instruments............... 
3d. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons.. 88 “ 
‘* 4th. Philosophical Apparatus........... e's 


Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1869 
and 1870, for 

SAFEST and BEST 

ILLUMINATING OIL 

Oil House of 

CHAS, PRATT, N.Y. 

Established 1770. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 
Fall Term opens Monnay, SEPTEMBER 11 Send for 
Circular to E. TOURJET, Director, Boston, Mass, 





Kina. 





WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self- Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. 

S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 

Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 








RAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPER, TRACING 
CLOTH, &c. Send 2 3c. rj our sea 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 27 Warren St., New York. 

$900 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Age 
«JV Address U. 8, PIANO CO., 645 B'dway, N.Y. 











; $2 Send for Price-List.) 









THE PATENT FIELD 
AND 
LAWN TENT 


AND 


FOR CROQUET 





COMPOSITE 


*ASE-6AlL” TRON WORKS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS oF 
Railings, Gates, 
Wire Farm Fence, 
Garden and Lawn Ornament: 
Vases, 
Fountains, Statuary, &,, 
109 MERCER sT. 
New York. 





GREAT BARGAINS. 
Waltham Watches. 


All styles, sizes, and descriptions of these fine time- 
pieces, in gold and silver cases, made specially to our 
own order, and sold at lowest prices. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


ALL WHO KEEP BIRDS 
USE THE EXCELSIOR PATENT WATERPROOF 


CAGE MAT. 


A great convenience in keeping the cage clean, and will 
ts and House- 
ice, 2693¢ Pearl St., N. Y. 





keep away vermin. Sold = 1 Dru 
Furnishers. Company's O) 


SHIRTS. 





J, W. Johnston, 


RAND STREET, New York, 
Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior ‘Drees Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
2 Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
ce Six ” . arris 6 om. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
t# The Trade cenplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


OOLEYS 
Le = Ger ot 


POwbDER 
Is rapidly superseding Preparations for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddie Cakes. Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP. 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years, tis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, &c., 
and is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made ‘‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley " 
SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetabie Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


INVENTORS who wich to take 

PAT F N T§ out Letters Patent are advised to 

counsel with the Editors of the 

SotentIF10 ERICAN, who have 

promonted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 

heir American and European Patent Agency is the 

most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 

other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. ddress 

MUNN & CO,, 37 Park Row, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 

- I will give such terms and furnish such 

advertising facilities no man need make less than 

$200 per month and all 0 matter whether 

he ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new 

dress given to lady canvassers. Address Dr. O. PHELPS 

B , No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and 
full particulars will be sent by return mail. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurehSt., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
































The Latest Novelty for Ladies’ Toilettes, . 


J. MARIE FARINA 


VIENNA, COLOGNE, paris. 


HANDKERCHIEF 


EXTRACTS, 
PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Circular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling or 
Francs, issued by 


BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 
19 William Street, N. Y., 
2 State Street, Boston. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER, 
a ITER gems ES ih wee 


Not a fountain Pen, but a simple Hold- 








| er filled by Atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 


words ata dip. Used with any pen. Sent 
repaid for 50 cts.; Nickel plated, $1 00. Clubs of Six, 

b 00. Address W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 
One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “Pat Yourself in His Place," “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “‘ Hard Cash," ‘It is Never too Late 
to Mend,” “* White Lies,” &c., &c. 





WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Part I., 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Se To be completed in Two Parts 





62 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of 2% cents. 


Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 








Unequaled for catching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout,&c 
Price, by mail, $100. Joux H. Mays, Syracuse, N.Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get np clubs, Onr ans sath 
send for Price-List, and a Clu! hecomp 





» form will ac 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 


$1 & 38 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., Mfrs 
I. of the Aitna Shuttle S. M., hav 
removed their Warerooms to 26+ Bow- 
ery. Our new Family Machine is now 
ready, and all orders for them ill : 
promptly su plied, as well as our = 
and No. 2 Mig Machines. Responsi- 
ble Agents required where none esta 
lished, and liberal terms given. 


FRECKLES, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, 'n0" 
@isgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues t - 
blemishes and gives the complexion a te 
marble purity. Lyon's Celebrated Kathairon ng eee 
hair dressing and preserver in the world. It “ 
dandruff and prevents the hair from falling out ¢ , 


ing gray. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 pe 
the celebrated HOME SH’ TTL 
MACHINE. Has the wnider-seo%, Wer, 
“‘ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), ANC Wn 
licensed. The best and cheapest faml'y © 
ing Machine in the market. Address “7 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase. ; in 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill. ; or St. Lows, ° 








risen 
i, makes t 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


ipti Largest 

vs every description. = 

an Me yin ery Botts” Send for a ‘. = gue 
W, MITCHELL McALLIST ET nia. 
728 Chestnut St., Philaé on 

and all who be tem de- 


B U IL D 3 RS building, spr dress A.J. 


“Vill Buil aer. é N.Y. 
a ak no. Pabitehers, 97 Warren St., 
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Sppptement, Avousr 5, 1871.) _ 











SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Past and present—New England in 1628 and 
in 1871. ‘The interval is comparatively no long 
one: and yet, looking backward from out the 
( mplacent bustle of his own time, one is puz- 
zled continually with a sense of dimness and re- 
moteness other than that of the intervening 
vears—a feeling of grim unlikeness to which 
even a sturdy pride of nationality can hardly 
reconcile him. But let him not hasten to be- 
come an apologist for the past. The years have 
indeed been swift-footed with changes, but a 
single thread of meaning runs through them all. 
It is only in detaching the events of the past 
from the gray and pregnant atmosphere of their 
own time that we become conscious of any sharp 
ruthlessness of outline, and wonder at the gaunt 
skeleton we have unearthed. ‘These bones were 
once rounded with warm and sympathetic life, 
and the years came and went with them deco- 
rously and full-handed. And yet it seems inev- 
itable that history should present itself rather as 
a mass of startling and picturesque fragments 
than as a consistent and continuous develop- 
ment, and, like many other things, must be vivid 
ind sensational, retaining our attention only 
when it is so. The slower wisdom of historic 
wth and evolution we calmly leave to the 
hilosopher and statesman, whoever those over- 

rought individuals may be, unwilling as yet to 
issume the responsibility of any arduous think- 
ng on our own account. 

Che town of Salem, in Massachusetts, second 
only to Plymouth in date of settlement, appears 

a time conspicuously upon the page of gen- 

il history, the stern vitality of its life sending 

tnow and then a later gleam, and at last flash- 
ing with a lurid and consuming glare across the 
page, and fading from it darkly and well-nigh 
forever. People abroad now speak of Salem as 
a place where they hung witches; and Longfel- 

W, With a stronger sense of poetic fitness than 
of the may, leaves hovering over it, after all 
its troubles, 








“The benediction of unbroken rest.” 


The writer confesses that he imagined himself 
entering the streets of no modern city as he 
‘tepped out of its spacious dépét for the first 

ie in the twilight of evening not long ago. It 
‘rather the Salem of the darker passages of 
ks he had read that he had come to visit 
region embalmed in a quaint atmosphere of 
tiquity, and tingling yet with the dread mem- 
ty of many a wizard spell, And as he passed 
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up the nearest sidewalk, and saw the train on 
which he had come burrow slowly, pantingly 
down into the very bowels of the ascending 
street, and vanish with a swirl of smoke, for an 
absurd moment he became giddy with a thrill of 
delight that he had reached the place of en- 
chantments at last. But as he stepped warily 
onward in search of the antique tavern of his 
fancy—having conspicuously in his mind’s eye 
that erst kept by the gay witch, Bridget Bishop, 
with its hardly tolerated game of shovel-board, 
or the grimmer hostelry of Thomas Beadle, 
where some of the preliminary witch examina- 
tions were held, and many went forth in chains, 
some to lay them down no more—he became 
conscious that the many faces upon the streets 
had nothing of horror or of tragedy in them, 
and, looking up, lo! a horse-car rumbled past. 
The shop windows were gay with the finery of a 
color-loving age, and the latest literature, from 
holiday calf to illuminated paper, was in sight. 
Alas! the visitor was fain to pass the night in a 
comfortable hotel, and with no ghostlier presence 
than his own loose-trailing thoughts. 

And the later-day Salem, in which he awak- 
ened certainly enough the next morning, and 
which he found so hospitably willing to manifest 
itself to him, interested him so much in its im- 
mediate self, that it was not at once that he 
found how inevitably its present thrift and 
bustle—ay, its very culture and breadth of re- 
ligious feeling—connect themselves with the 
history and spirit of its earlier days. And after 
his mind had established, in its own unstable 
fashion, a shifting relation between the two, his 
walks were a continual surprise. Absorbed per- 
haps in the contemplation of certain nineteenth- 
century opportunities, the voice of the town- 
crier, a dim, crone-like face at a window, or 
some stern name in modern gilt among the 
signs, would awaken sharp contrasts with the 
days that are gone, and afford him rarer prob- 
lems in regard to the certainty and indirectness 
of all historic progress than he would like to 
tell. Nothing, however, to his new estimate of 
things seemed so absnrdly out of place as a sign 
he saw somewhere in this neighborhood—‘* Wiz- 
ard: Office’—which may have had an innocent 
interpretation enough, but to the visitor seemed 
a weak attempt to make capital out of an utterly 
exploded thing. Wise men here years ago 
showed us the shallow irresponsibility of all 
spiritual mysticism. 

An acquaintance with Salem may best be be- 
gun with the summer of 1628, when John Endi- 
cott arrived at Naumkeag in the Adigai/, at the 
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730 
head of the first embarkation of planters and serv- 
ants by the Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. He found in this neighborhood 
only ten or a dozen wretched hovels, the habita- 
tions of certain fishermen who had been sent 
over in 1624 from Dorchester, in England, to 
Cape Ann, and who had removed with their 
overseer, Rogor Contant (late of New Plymouth), 
to a neck of land upon the Naumkeag River, in 
1626. Here Conant had been encouraged to re- 
main by Mr. White, minister of Dorchester, who 
promised him provisions and men, and here he 
built a fort on what is now the Beverly side. It 
is said that Conant also laid out the street now 
called Washington, the shortest way across the 
narrow neck of land on which the city of Salem 
is built, and which, perhaps, had been used from 
time immemorial as a carrying-place by the In- 
dians.* ‘The succor with which the activity of 
Mr. White, and the growing interest in regard 
to colonization, were at last able to supply him, 
must have been to Conant a heavy surprise, and 
all the more unwelcome, perhaps, because his bail- 
iwick had consisted of so miserable a forlorn hope. 
But he seems to have peaceably stepped aside, 
as did many another will and precedent, from the 
progress of those incipient events which we like 
now to call irresistible. 

But even under the resolute Endicott the col- 
ony seems at first not to have thriven. Perhaps 
its end would have been a common one with the 
many curious communities who sought in this 
fateful wilderness the disordered Utopia of their 
dreams, and whose stragglers turn up now and 
then so picturesquely in the sober history of 
those times, had not the scheme of colonization 
acquired an energy in England that the home 
government within a short time found it politic 
to curb. 

In 1629 came five ships and four ministers. 
Mr. Francis Higginson says he arrived at Naum- 
keag June 29, and found there about one hun- 
dred planters and eight houses, besides a fair one 
for Endicott. As the ‘‘ houses” of that day were 
often mere huts, one suspects that some were fain 
to make shift during the milder weather in tents 
and rude shelters, as did many later near Bos- 
ton in the bitter winter of 1630-31. The arriv- 
als this summer increased the number of settlers 
to three hundred, one hundred of whom removed 
to between the Mystic and Charles rivers, now 
Charlestown, where three explorers sent out by 
Endicott had found a *‘body of Indians set- 
tled called Aborginians, and one English house, 
thatched, and possessed by Thomas Walford, a 
smith.” 

In all the comfortable successes of a later time 
there is nothing so picturesque and interesting 
as the earlier endeavors of a colony in an un- 
known wilderness. Life is never more alert. 
To the difficult and uncertain means of liveli- 
hood, that at first barely avail, each day adds 
fresh resources. The sea proves rich in suste- 
nance; the boys of Massachusetts Bay, as early 
as 1632, catching ‘‘ great store” of lobsters and 
eels; two or three boys, says Winthrop, bring- 
ing in as many as a bushel at a time, and sixty 
great lobsters. The hunter also grows cunning 
in the habits of his game, bringing home, per- 
haps, besides, the secret of some rare, sunny 
meadow, fat with the promise of abundant crops. 
And then the delight there is in making new 
homes; as if each fresh clearing might reveal 
the soil of the original paradise, and the new 
cabin, sweet with the odor of the pine woods, 
and unprofaned, invited to a freer and fresher 
life. In such a one should Endicott’s marriage 
have been performed in the simple fashion it was, 
by Governor Winthrop and Mr. Wilson, shortly 
after their arrival, the type and promise of all 
brotherly offices in place of ponderous and worn- 
out ceremonial. But what is good poetry to us 
was hard work then; and when one appreciates 
the stupendous task of reducing fifty acres of 
woodland to an arable condition, with the inade- 
quate appliances of that day, he has no longer 
need for wonder that choice was given between 
it and a half acre in town. 

The building of ships, those ‘‘ white-winged 
messengers of plenty and peace,”’ was early un- 
dertaken in Salem, the ship-carpenter’s hammer 
asserting itself with a broader ring among the 
clatter of less public-spirited tools that were at 
work upon individual interests in the town. In 
regard to the smaller craft of the town we get a 
pleasant picture. Richard Waterman, who came 
over in 1629, was recommended to Endicott by 
the Governor and deputy in London as a mighty 
hunter: ‘ His chief employment will be to get 
you good venison.” He appears to have been, 
if one may speak so irreverently, the ‘‘ sporting 
man” of the colony, and was one of five appoint- 
ed to inspect the canoes of the inhabitants on the 
4th of Fuly, 1636. As yet there were few roads, 
and the settlements crept inland along the water- 
courses. ‘There were in Salem more canoes than 
in all the patent besides, and every household 
owning ‘‘a water-horse or two,” it was an affair 
of public consideration that all should be sea- 
worthy. Mr. Upham tells us that the day of 
their assembling before the landing-places in the 
North and South rivers was a gala day — the 
first Fourth of July ever celebrated in America. 
The rivers were alive with gliding craft, from the 
heavy dug-out to the graceful birch canoe, and 





* The history of Washington Street, once Town- 
house Lane, would, indeed, not only take us back to 
the remoter days of the settlement of Salem, but re- 
yootaee from out its central life and activity scenes 

rom nearly every epoch of its history. The Town- 
house, with its old-time whipping-post and other pe- 
nal frame-work, stood in its centre; the first church 
also was “een it, and the town pump that Hawthorne 
makes to babble so limpidly through its nose. Here 
the public meetings were held, the voters 

Feranging themselves in opposite lines in the street be- 
fore the Town-honse, to 4 counted ; and here, also, 
the train-band deployed, notably as Hawthorne also 
£0 graphically pictures, at the time of the affair of 

Endicott and the Red Cross.” Along M heey | 


Street, also, lived many of the anci 
— » y ent notables we 








there was many an exciting contest in deftness 
and speed. But Waterman was no mere lounger 
of the woods or water-side ; he soon obtained a 
land grant near Davenport Hill; but being, like 
many others, liberal-minded, and of ‘‘a spirit to 
resist,” he was before the court for his sympa- 
thies in 1664, was imprisoned, and finally ban- 
ished. 

Endicott having corresponded with the Ply- 
mouth settlers, and satisfied himself that they 
were right in their judgment of the outward form 
of worship—not going so far as the separatists, 
who would change all, not mildly reform—the 
settlers at Salem proceeded, July 20, 1629, after 
a season of fasting and prayer, to elect Sam- 
uel Skelton their pastor, and Francis Higginson 
teacher; and on the 6th of August, the day ap- 
pointed for the ordination of elders and deacons, 
thirty persons entered into covenant in writing, 
and the ministers were ordained anew. A rare 
interest attaches to these simple ceremonies, 
which were performed in the open air beside the 
house of Mr. Higginson, on the very spot on 
which the First Church of Salem has builded and 
worshiped from thatday. It was the first church 
formed in the New World,* and was gathered 
in the most independent of spirits. ‘The minis- 
ters were not chosen because of any hovering 
shade of sanctity that might come from an Old- § 
World consecration, but were simply brethren 
elected to visit, to pray, and to teach, because 
they were fittest of all for the spiritual work it 
was intended they should do. Fasting and pray- 
er, and laying on of hands, each on the other, 
and by three or four grave members, and they 
entered upon their duties—the delayed delegates 
from Plymouth arriving in time to give the right 
hand of fellowship as an assurance of sympathy 
and love. Their covenant was no elaborate af- 
fair, but simply a compact to assist one another 
in walking together in the ordinances of the Lord 
as revealed by him inhis Holy Word. Fettered 
by no specific creed, and breathing words of 
brotherly love, one does not look for an imme- 
diate exhibition of hardness and intolerance ; but 
John and Samuel Brown, lawyer and merchant, 
of good estates, and members of the council, 
who did not like to see the common prayer and 
service of England wholly laid aside, and had 
drawn off with many to set up a separate society, 
were ordered before Governor Endicott, judged 
guilty of sedition, and sent to England. Many 
of the best men of the colony were driven away 
because they inclined on either side of the rigid 
line which the stern rulers had mentally drawn. 
Their faith was for the time none the less firmly 
fixed because it lacked expression in their church 
book ; but it had in it that vital necessity of ex- 
pansion and growth that belongs to all principles 
that are not hopelessly congealed in words. And 
in after-years, when the times began to relent, 
and men could afford to be tolerant in the se- 
curity of their freedom, the First Church in 
Salem did not fail to keep pace with the life and 
thought of the times, But it was not at once, 
as we shall see. 

The new ohurch held its meetings for a time 
in Crumwell’s fish-house, and afterward in a 
small ‘‘ unfinished” structure, with bare timbers 
and rafters, and the most primitive of galleries, 
erected upon what has been ever since the site 
of the First Church in Salem. In 1634 this 
was removed, giving place to a succession of 
more pretentious edifices, that adapted them- 
selves like so many changes of raiment to the 
spiritual wants of the people. And now, after 
clinging through so many eventful years to the 
spot on which their earnest spiritual life began, 
the interest of its present members may be 
imagined when it was rumored that the frame 
of their earliest house of worship was still in- 
tact, and used as a receptacle for tools and rub- 
bish at a tannery near Witch Hill. In less de- 
generate days it had been occupied as an inn, 
and later as a school-house. It was with no or- 
dinary enthusiasm that the verification of the 
discovery was received, and, through the liber- 
ality of Francis Peabody, Esq., the altered 
frame-work was restored to its original mor- 
tises, and removed to the rear of the Institute 
rooms, Plummer Hall, on Essex Street. Sto’ 
within its sacred precincts are many pieces of 
antique furniture—stately chairs, idle spinning- 
wheels, and shattered harpsichords, whose few 
remaining wires trill plaintively to the touch, 
piping like toothless voices of the slow-footed 
melodies that are no longer heard—old-time 
pictures and portraits, with so few lines of love- 
liness or beauty in them that one does not 
choose to remember them only as in some way 
contributing to the dusky and by-gone atmos- 
phere of the place. Nowhere in this land may 
one find so ancient and worshipful a shrine. 
Within these walls, silent with the remembered 
presence of Endicott, Skelton, Higginson, Roger 
Williams, and their grave compeers, the very 
day seems haunted, and the sunshine falls but 
soberly in. ‘The visitor seems to close the door 
upon the bustle and complacency of his own 
time, and by some subtile spell of sympathy to 
find himself standing at last in mute and intel- 
ligible relations to the firm, integral life to which 
he owes so much. Quaint and in keeping as are 
the visions that the suggestiveness of the place 
conjure from out the resources of his memory, 
there is yet in them all no longer so bald a sense 
of Puritanic affectation or constraint; the bare 
timbers of these narrow precincts evince a ne- 
cessity that was in itself denial; and he remem- 
bers vividly, as if for the first complete time, 
that the souls that met God here were sadly 
weary of a colder intercession. 

In anticipation of the transfer of the 
tion and its charter to America by the 
chusetts Company, John Win was elected 
its Governor, arrived in the Arabella June 
12, 1630. Before August there had come eleven 


* The Plymouth Church was organized in Leyden. 
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ships to Salem, bringing Winthrop’s assistants 
or council, and many gentlemen of figure and 
estate besides. Before leaving England Win- 
throp and his company were careful to address a 
letter to the brethren of the Church of England, 
to remove misconceptions and to ask their prayers. 
It could have been, then, because of no impulse 
of desperate hostility to its established forms 
that they set out, but rather with a hope of its 
ultimate reform. Indeed, we find that it was as 
much in a commercial as in a religious spirit 
that their adventure was undertaken; and to 
this wholesome element of enterprise and prac- 
ticality we may perhaps attribute the more rapid 
expansion and growth that at last resulted in the 
absorption of the Plymouth colony. 

Endicott (superseded in turn by the higher 
commission of Winthrop, as Conant had been 
by him), with Mr. Skelton and Captain Levett, 
welcomed the new Governor on board his ship 
off Cape Ann. With many of his company the 
new Governor returned with them to ‘* Nahum- 
keck” (Na-um-keag, later Salem), where they 
supped on good venison, pastry, and good beer ; 
after which, save a few women, they returned to 
the ship. And the dignitaries having had their 
feast, the next day (Sunday) the rest of the 
people were set ashore off Cape Ann, and re- 
galed themselves with the ‘“‘great store’ of 
strawberries which grew there. 

On the 17th the Governor and some of the 


principal persons went to Charlestown through | 


the woods to look for a site for their ‘‘ chief 
town.” They found a few families about the 
bay, and established themselves for the winter 
on the south side of the Charles River. ‘Thus 
early Salem found itself no longer the principal 
port of the colony, and obliged to depend upon 
its own resources for what it should become. 

The numerous arrivals in 1630 had nearly 
caused a famine in the scantily provisioned coun- 
try, and many delicately nurtured ones succumb- 
ed to the grim hardships of the time. One hun- 
dred and eighty servants were set free by the 
planters, that they might make what shift they 
could to live—some by grubbing for acorns and 
ground-nuts in the forest, and for clams and mus- 
sels about the bays—a great loss to their owners, 
who had invested from £16 to £20 in each. 

But in 1631 was sown the seed of a more 
abundant harvest. This year also was planted 
a germ of much social and theological disquiet 
in the calling of Roger Williams to succeed Mr. 
Higginson, deceased, in the First Church of Sa- 
lem. With the rare purity and devotion of Mr. 
Williams's life, and his profession of the broadest 
principles of tolerance, it was a little strange that 
there should consist a spirit the most rigid and 
exacting in many things. He introduced the 
custom of wearing veils at church among his fe- 
male parishioners—a custom good Mr. Cotton, 
of Boston, was at pains to give them a sermon 
upon, convincing them it had no foundation in 
Scripture. His many clarified vagaries in regard 
to the purification of church and state led him 
at length to renounce his pastorate, and even to 
abandon his wife and children for a time, because 
the first still communed with the church of Salem, 
and the latter were unregenerate. It was at his 
pious instigation that Endicott, one training day, 
roused to quick indignation by some fresh ru- 
mor of the design of the home government upon 
their charter, ordered his ensign to trail his 
standard, while with his sword he cut the hated 
symbol of papal power—the red cross—from its 
folds, and trampled it in the dust. For the daz- 
zling temerity of his act the court found it poli- 
tic that Endicott should be ‘‘ sadly admonished,” 
and, with Ensign Davenport, deprived of holding 
office for one year. But Mr. Williams was less 
tractable ; and though the clergy, anxious to win 
over their brother, appointed Mr. Hooker to dis- 
pute with him, he could not ‘‘reduce him from any 
of his errors,” and he was accordingly banished, ~ 
Not a few of his old friends accompanied him to 
Rhode Island, for the engaging sweetness of his 
life had awakened a loving regard which, but for 
the kindly efforts of Mr. Cotton and others, 
would, in this the day of his banishment, have 
drawn nearly all of Salem after him. 

But for all the differences and discussions the 
practical life of the colony did not long halt or 
turn aside. Besides the land allowed from the 
first to all who would settle and improve, the 
court began, in 1631, to make other and larger 
grants to men of energy and means who would 
open highways, and build bridges, and hasten the 
development of the country. Among the earliest 
of these were grants to Winthrop, Dudley, and 
Endicott, The latter, whose territory consisted 
of three hundred acres—the tongue of land be- 
tween Cow-house and Duck rivers— appears, 
with his usual directness, to have occupied it at 
once, erecting houses, clearing it of woods, lay- 
ing out roads, building bridges, and planting or- 
chards and fields. With his busy clusters of 
workmen, the rush and jar of falling trees, and 
the stroke of the builder’s hammer, ‘‘ Orchard 
Farm” must, in its early days, have presented a 
lively and interesting scene. Many of the best 
young men of the neighborhood placed them- 
selves in lusty tuition under Endicott, and work- 
ing among his men, learned how to win from the 
wilderness each a farm of his own. On a pic- 
turesque site of the farm was built the house of 
Endicott, commanding a view of the surrounding 
country and both arms of the sea. An ancient 
pear-tree in a sheltered corner of the meadow 
alone remains of all his thrifty orchards to offer 
to the descendants of the often afterward Govern- 
or its September fruit. At the foot of the grassy 
slope on which it stands the visitor is pointed to 
the spot where his boatmen were wont to set him 

hore, with simple show of dignity and state, aft- 
er his gubernatorial visits to Boston. And here 
he also received many visits of friendship or di- 

i all, no doubt, with thefrank 








plomacy, entertaining 
and cordial affability that education and station 
awakens in minds like his. 


Endicott was only one of m as 
ments; ‘Townsend Bishop, whose bene improve. 
later by Nurse, of witchcraft memory) with i 
proaching roadway, is still standing ‘end Ee 
uel Downing, coming later to Salem =a 
him in the extent of their operations 
ber 30, 1648, Governor Winthrop wr 
son John, in Connécticut: “The aeal a 
Salem, and your uncle [Downi Aedes ell at 

we - ' ing] is beginning 
to distill. Endicott hath found a copper m3... 
his ground.” He adds that Mr pees 
tried it, and the furnace runs eight ton “ —_ 
be bar-iron is as good as Spanish — 

y such enterprises as th i ; 
efforts of humbler men, did the carly ob 
creep away into the rich heart of the wild one 
But the larger estates, decidedly English i. 5). 
nature of their inception and condact, did = 
retain their integrity long in the freer air of the 
colony. The wilderness gave but a meagr : 
turn for the outlay of capital involved oon m4 
though most held them intact as long as the na 
mained upon them, it is curious to iesen’ 1 ~ 
certainly they fell, with all the heaviest lnho. 
their subjection done, into the hands of the ood 
ee: who so hpamaee owners, and New “ed 
glan mers, with no taint of tenantry aboy 
them. — 

In 1636 Endicott, the central energetic fi 
of the colony, conducted an expedition a haste 
Indians of Block Island, with Trask. Deven 
and Read, of Salem Farms, as his Sestemesia 

Among those to whom New England d 
much for the early development of its rence 
and commerce was Mr. Hugh Peters, Arrivin > 
in 1635, he was for a time minister of the First 
Church in Salem, leaving them only because of 
the persistent urgency of many that he should 
make one of three commissioners to represent 
the colony in England. The interest of passing 
events prevented his return; he became one of 
Cromwell's chaplains, and at last, at the restora. 
tion, lost his head; showing in the matter less 
of tact than brilliant George Downing, son of his 
whilom neighbor, Emanuel Downing, who, by an 
easy ‘‘somersanlt” and the sacrifice of two or 
three friends, saved his own life, and secured 
further preferment from the restored king. 

Mr. Peters appears prominently in the coun- 
cils of the colony, and Winthrop says in his jour- 
nal, December, 1640, that he was a man of great 
public spirit and singular activity, who stirred up 
the shipping interests, “‘now our money was 
gone.” He urged the building of vessels and the 
raising of a surplus of marketable crops, and no 
doubt contributed more than any to that impulse 
which, in 1642, left Salem ‘‘ without a commer- 
cial rival.” In regard to the business of its incipi- 
ent marine, Winthrop writes, in 1637, that Mr. 
Pierce, in the Salem ship Desire, returned from 
the West Indies, after a seven months’ voyage, 
bringing cotton, tobacco, and negroes, and salt 
from ‘Tortugas ; and he further shocks our no- 
tions of the inflexible morality of the times by 
adding that dry fish and ‘ strong water” are the 
only commodities for those parts. Perhaps he 
might have put ‘‘ Indians” on his list of possible 
exports, for the practical Downing had advocated 
war with the Narragansets—who are devil-wor- 
shipers at best, he piously hints—that they might 
exchange them for Moors, who probably could 
not steal so quickly away to their native wilds. 
Again, in 1642, Winthrop notes the arrival at 
Boston of a small ship from Madeira, with 
wine and sugar, to be sold for pipe staves and 
other commodities of the country, and her re- 
turn, leaving behind her Mr. Parish, her owner, 
who had been warned by the Jesuits of this 
place, but after a stay of divers months blessed 
God for bringing him hither. ie 

And yet, in spite of the devout admiration of 
Mr. Parish, there was a glowing under-current of 
vague aspiration and unrest beneath the stiffened 
surface of so much sobriety that would break out 
here and there between the firm hands that 
sought to hold it down. It must have been an 
especial cause of bitterness to these earnest sou's 
that the simple state they had founded should 
succeed so ill, the dissensions being not confined 
to vagrant ones, but breaking out among the 
very elect. There had been the defection o! 
Williams, of Vane, Hutchinson, and Wheel- 
wright. At Piscataqua (New Hampshire as 
well as at Providence, had clustered into unstabl » 
communities souls loth of restraint, and chang 
ful and absurd with a sense of newly found fre - 
dom. It was not a time for tenderness or CO" 
cession, as was demonstrated by the events that 
came. 

In October, 1638, Governor Winthrop wrote: 
“The devil would never cease to disturb os 
and to raise up insurgents one after yor 
er.” He then tells of one Oliver's wife, of ** 
lem, who was before Mrs. Hutchinson for - y 
of speech and appearance of devotion, but Pp ” 
and oflittle acquaintance. ‘This formidable w« od 
an took offense at not being admitted . be 
Lord’s Supper without a confession of faith, ¢ ~s 
called for it on sacrament day, and, = rd 
nied, rose to plead her right. Nor wou, 
cease until Mr. Endicott, the magistrate, (re 
ened to send the constable to put her - wily 
was afterward examined, sens vat of 
enough the efforts to grasp the dar ‘ail, whence 
her heart, and at last committed to Jal, 4. after 
she was released on her husband's bond, * © 
- rernor. But, 
acknowledging her fault to the Gov 


wri he still held 
Goverrior sadly writes, s — 
that same Five years late! 


the magistrates, 


whi e 5 
niin without tying, and glorying ' her - 
ishment with a masculine spin, and ry = 
feminine feeling enough to be afterwa aioe 
dejected at the reproach that had fallen oe : 
Again we meet her for a silent half howe a 
cleft stick upon her tongue for repro’ a de 
elders. ‘The ancient whipping-post, beto cae 
old Court-house, and the pillory of Salem 
tell many a tale like this. 
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Lady Deborah Moo- 
4 ‘wise and an- 
ently religious wom- 
of Salem church, 
je in 1643, taken in 
ror of denying bap- 


wis 

here were no sacr 
privacies then) by 
many of the elders 
and others, and ad- 
monished. But, per- 
sisting, to avoid fur- 
ther trouble she re- 
moved to the Dutch, 
against the advice of 
all her friends, who 
afterward excommuni- 
cated her! So it was 
the policies of kind- 
ness and severity went 
hand in hand—not in 
any incongruous Way, 
however; for the Puri- 
tan idea of govern- 
ment was no ** let 
Jone” one, and the 
magistrates, with a 


. 
ism to infants, and UE fo 
‘dealt with” (ah! C4uig 


forli go> 





Welicrafl he our v/ToR Ita. hoy x Qa Aga WLearang 
Wellaot and, bab Ih Gibbard, aye 
Ping rive mae, thor My Man Gory a4 0008 Karl, f) eal 


ee” 


hom 


prtias h 
Oyu ua a glove and handker- 
ae? | chief thrust therein- 


a few words in meeting 
after the priest was 
done.” He was “‘haled 
back by the hair of his 
head, and his mouth 
violently stopped with 


to.” Next day he was 
** had to Boston,” and 
received thirty stripes, 
remaining in the jail- 
| ers custody nine 
weeks. He afterward 





his persistence. 


a | ace fhe fudt fEridg Mt Bethopplsod9mo~ lost his right ear for 


she wes fesurSiguilly fle flys amp Wiehoregf 
f Vo ah ey G p oft ag! fae —_—_—- 


ou S brug mre 


The people were full 
of sympathy for the 
persecuted ones, and 
in Boston a watch was 
ordered about the jail 
to keep them from 
communicating with 
the prisoners. In 1658 
Marmaduke _Steven- 
son, in distant Barba- 
does, having heard of 
their ‘bloody law,” 
came to Rhode Isl- 








y exceptions of be- 
wilderment or passion, 
were kinder than their 
code. 4 
Among the weary heart-searchings and un- 
profitable corrections of this period, it is with a 
wonderful sense of refreshment that one comes 
upon a case like that of Jeremiah Watts, of Sa- 
lem. A zealot and agitator, he denounced the 
clergy and its forms in no measured terms. Long 
time he famed, but for some reason, no notice 
being taken of him, he subsides at last from our 
view into the profoundest and most ridiculous 
of silences. His bugbear became a very phan- 
tasm indeed; and one wonders if he ever had 
any confidence in himself after that. 

‘And yet from 1637 to 1656, according to 
Hutchinson, was a time of great quiet in eccle- 
jastical affairs in New England. No doubt, 

.n, that these were mere transient matters of 

wipline, and that there were seasons when the 

ers congratulated themselves on the stability 
| growth of the institutions they had framed, 
tle thinking that the tense fibres of their being 

ld thrill all the more painfully to an alien 

: because of their temporary repose. Neces- 

y as it was that this nation should, as a Mr. 

zzinson of our own day says, put aside all Old- 

| frivolity, and establish itself upon founda- 

of absolute righteousness, yet that aspect 

s being was but a condition—the self-denial 

t the devotee rather than the warm - blooded 
life to which men spontaneously turn when suffi- 
ntly chilled by the atmosphere of their ideal 
ids. There was at the bottom of their con- 
ition and life a principle of rigidity and ex- 
sion that, strangely enough in this world, 
eems always to invite lawlessnecs and assault. 
(he Quakers found in New England, from 1656 
1460, rare chance of persecution and martyr- 
m. the cruel laws of Massachusetts being es- 
lly rich in discipline and opportunities of 
itual grace. But it was, rather than their 
chings, the outrageous intrusiveness of these 
‘Ranters” that made them so obnoxious to the 
er-loving magistrates ; and to one who studies 

» times there appears in regard to them 

cely more of severity than of provocation. 

e unnatural laws passed against them were 

ied into effect with much reluctance, it hav- 
s been thought that their very severity would 
ter allapproach, The passionate exclamation 
! Governor Endicott, thanking God that he, at 
east, did not shrink from doing his duty, throws 
4 flood of kindly light on the ruling spirits of that 
sad time, 
While hovering about Boston with the fasci- 
tion of a glorified death ever.drawing them 

wer, the Quakers seem to have found some- 
ig of sympathy and shelter—no safe-things 

' any to offer—in Salem. But nowhere did 
cir zeal allow them repose. Here some were 
Whipped for ** disorderly behavior”—putting the 

ple in terror with ‘* wild and dreadful words,” 
id coming into the congregation and calling to 
‘we minister in time of worship, declaring his 

caching an abomination. In 1657 Christo- 
her Holder, one of eight whe had been reshipped 

“gland, appeared again in Salem, and ‘‘spake 
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and, and, with his 
friend William Rob- 
inson, was command- 
ed by the Lord to 
go to Boston and lay his life down. At once 
satisfactorily banished, with two others, we find 
them lingering about Salem a few weeks. Un- 
able to find ‘freedom to depart,” as did some, 
but “‘constrained in the love and power of 
the Lord to try your bloody law unto death,” 
in the midst of quite a troop of friends the 
three (Mary Dyer going with them) marched 
into Boston. ‘The simple finality of their prepa- 
rations exhibits a heroism above the trivial dreads 
of this world, and touching beyond the pathos of 
words. Alice Cowland, of the company, brought 
with her some linen, which she showed the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘ wherein to wrap the dead bodies of them 
who were to suffer.” Even Endicott’s voice, it 
is said, sounded faintly as he sentenced them. 
And toward evening, under an impressive guard, 
with drums to drown the solemn and exultant 
voices of the condemned, and by a back way, 
“‘lest it affect the people too much,” they were 
led “out, walking hand in hand, Mary Dyer be- 
ing ‘‘middlemost.” It must have been a rare 
and passionate reluctance with which Mary, al- 
ready upon the ladder, received her unwilling 
reprieve. 

But these decisive acts brought little relief. 
The more sacred or conspicuous the occasion 
the surer were these fanatical ones to intrude. 
John Smith, of Salem, at the ordination of Mr. 
John Higginson (son of the earliest teacher), in 
1660, made a disturbance, crying out, ‘‘ What 
you are going to set up our God is pulling down !” 
Deborah Wilson, ‘‘a young woman of very mod- 
est and retired life,” in obedience to an inward 
light, went through the streets of Salem “‘ naked 
as when she came into the world,” to signify the 
spiritual nakedness of the people—an act for 
which, says Hutchinson, she was well whipped. 
In 1659 some Quaker heads of families were sold 
in Salem. 

Distasteful as such interference might be, it 
was certainly a relief to all when, in 1661, the 
order from the king to stay corporal punishment 
was presented to Endicott by one Shattuck, of 
Salem (with his hat on), and the stern Governor 
bowed in sarcastic bitterness to him who was, he 
said, a greater man than himself. 

Before taking leave of the Quakers, lest we 
should have conveyed the idea that all were va- 
grants and fanatics, it is pleasant to invite for a 
moment upon our page so solid a representative 
man as Thomas Maule. Zealous alike in his re- 
ligion and his business, he was as ready to enter- 
tain the persecuted of his sect as to listen to any 
fresh scheme of profit that might come in his 
way. His house and shop in Salem, built about 
1679, must have been a comfortable harborage 
to those whose spirit of prophecy was still strong 
enough to unfit them for the affairs of this world, 
as well as to make them obnoxious to those who 
had at best accorded them bat a reluctant and 
limited freedom. 

In the early troubles with the Indians and 
French and the ruthless pirates that haunted the 
eastern coast Salem took no inconsiderable part. 
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In 1675 Thomas Lo- 
throp, of Salem, led the 
‘Flower of Essex,” 
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assistance 





led victory over 
the Indians at Sugar 
loaf Hill, in August, 
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ny, at ** Bloody Brook” 
~a disaster which fill- 
ed the with 
dark forebodings, and 
stirred them to the 
decisive preparations 
which resulted in the 
dispersion of the Nar- 
ragansets and the 
death of Philip. In 
the brave race for the 
fiery mouth of the Nar 
raganset fort John 
Raymond, of Salem 
village, was the win- 
ner, and passed the 
fight wun- 
A son of the 
gallant Davenport of 
the Red Cross, and of 
later distinction in the 
Pequot war and as 


colonies 


desperate 


harmed, 
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commander of the defenses of Boston, was killed 
at the entrance. But the success of the expe- 
dition secured only a temporary immunity from 
the Indians. They hovered in detached bands 
about the settlements, their dusky figures glid- 
ing stealthily among the shadows about the re- 
mote clearings, and showing to the terrified peo- 
ple quick-vanishing faces through the shifting 
interstices of the foliage, alert for any sign of 
ineaution or weakness. Three men were killed 
in Salem between 1689 and 1690. Indeed, the 
terrible hostilities that made life in the out- 
posts a perpetual shudder, and required the 
sheltered county of Essex to keep twenty-four 
scouts almost constantly in the field, may be 
said to have known no certain intermission 
from 1675 to 1759. No wonder the troubled 
people thought the Indians the very emissaries 
and pow-wows of the devil; for if that person- 
age ever had fit servitors in this world these 
same subtle, malignant, and copper-skinned 
savages were they. In the rage of the popu- 
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lace against them many friendly and ‘* pray- 
ing Indians” were badly treated; and some 
women of Marblehead, coming out of meeting 
one day, fell upon two captives and barbarous- 
ly murdered them! 

In 1689 the distasteful government of Andros 
came to an end by the uprising of the people, 
who called from his retirement in Salem ven- 
erable old Governor Bradstreet to become 
again the head of a popular government. In 
the excited throngs who poured into Boston 
by all its approaches on that eventful 18th of 
April was many a public-spirited Salemite be- 
sides, glad to lay aside the petty interests of 
his shop or farm and lend his enthusiasm to 
the impulses of a righteous revolution. And 
yet, in spite of the joyful and ceremonious 
proclamation of the accession of William and 
Mary to the throne, the duration of the popu- 
lar government depended upon an imperial 
will. The Indians were falling anew upon 
the borders, and the times were those of un- 
certainty and dread. 

It is a rare imagination that can sympa- 
thize to-day—as perhaps none other than Haw- 
thorne’s has adequately done—with the earlier 
epochs of our history. Life then itself, as we 
have said, was curbed, finding so much of se- 
rious business in this world that all exuberance 
or lightness seemed a hinderance and a re- 
proach. ‘There should be a solid meaning in 
every thing, be it holiday or funeral. Even 
the simple phenomena of nature in those days 
of ‘special providences” and ‘‘ judgments” 

















delusion was no sud- 
den and spontaneous 
assault of the * Prince 
of the Power of the 
Air” upon a young and 
promising colony, but 
the result rather of sy- 
perstitions that 
ceived papal recog: 
tion as early as 14st, 
and haunted the whole 








Christian world with 
their vague terrors, 
lingering here and 
there beyond the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth 
century. Five hun. 
dred witches wer 





burned in Geneva in 
1515 in three montlis: 
and in Germany alone, 
from 1580 to 1680, ; 














were portents fraught with promise or dark with 
admonition. Living closely, as the fathers did, 
to the heavy letter of the Word, it is not strange 
that their very spirit world should have a near- 
ness and definiteness we do not care to retain, 
or that to the hard, stern reality of their sur- 
roundings their devil matched himself, a black 
and actual presence. Good Governor Winthrop 
wrote in his Journal, in December, 1637, that 
“*the Indians in our families” were much fright- 
ened with Habbanock, as they called the devil, 
appearing to them in divers shapes, persuading 
them to forsake the English, and not come to 
their assemblies, or learn to read. And again, 
in 1639, he questioningly records that ‘‘ the In- 
dians near Aquiday, being paw-pawing in this 
tempest, the devil came and fetched away five 
ofthem. Query.” And yet—approaching with 
what directness we may the days of witchcraft 
in New England, and especially in Salem, the 
centre of the appalling deed of 1692—we are per- 
haps just a little disappointed in finding that the 








many as one thousand 
persons a year were ex- 
ecuted for witchcraft— 
one hundred thousand 
souls! The delusion 
was world-wide, and p 
New England, thrilling 
with Old-World mem- 
ories and dreams, did 
not escape. There ha 1 
been trials and exect- 
tions both in Massa- ™ 
chusetts and Connecti- ris 
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strumental in hang- 
ing one witch in 
Charlestown, and ex- 
posing another in Sa- 
lem — both females, 
who practiced medi 
cine, and whose sim- 
ple herbs were, in the 
minds of the ponder- 
ous faculty, wholly in- 
adequate to the easy 
cures they wrought— 
and were to be relied 
on. Urged to reveal 
who it was that tor- 
mented them, the 
‘* afflicted” ones, no 
doubt half frightened 
at their own temeri- 
ty, gasped out the 
names of poor va- 
grant Sarah Good, 
and bedridden Sarah 
Osburne, and black 
Tituba, At this there 
was a general feeling 
of relief, for a cloud, 
dark - freighted with 
suspicion, had al- 
ready settled over the 

re community. ‘There 
ROGER WILLIAMS HOUSE. was always hope at COMMON. 
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with the first, they found themselves involved ina 
terrible web of deceit that would suffer them no 
repose. And yet there must have been a bewil 
dering fascination in it all for them, young and 
giddy as they were, and the centre of a whirl of 
attention and notoriety that for six months did 
not flag. They cried out upon men, women, and ; 
children in all the country round, awd the more 
respectable the object of Sus} icion the inte hser 
their torments, and, for a time, the sterner the 
aspect of the magistrates at the sad defections 
among the very elect. The seething pool of gos- 
sip was constantly floating to the top the obnox- 
ious names with which the courts were fed. The ' 


conquest of this world, with a view, perhaps, to 
. ‘thousand years” that had somewhere been 
rtioned him. 
Salem village, with its rich farms, that had 
passed from the few original ‘‘ planters” of the 
colony into the hands of a sturdy yeomanry, was 
in 1692 a community in itself, with its church, 
train-band, and common, and containing within 
its borders all the industries of thrifty village life. 
Among the many graphic pictures given us by Mr. 
Upham of that time, is none more pleasant than 
it of the Sunday noon-time gossipings of the 
good villagers at Deacon Ingersoll’s ordinary (li- 
ed to keep a victualing-house, and to sell 
and cider by the quart, on the Lord’s-day, 
she), or in the spacious rooms of his house, 
loitering out-of-doors in the pleasant weather, 
ul all in their sober best, and discreetly venti- 
lating whatever of interest their week of separa- 
tion had disclosed. At Deacon Ingersoll’s, also, 
the public business of the village was done ; 
ind here often the congregation adjourned from 
heir unwarmed church 
n the colder weather. 
It was the centre of an 
active and superstitious 
population, and its con- 
yersation was often sat- 
urated with the dark 
troubles and beliefs of 
e times. There had 
been, prior to the spring 
f 1692, enough of un- 
loubted witchcraft to 
give adurid tinge to all 
toward occurrences, 
and the books of the 
day treated piously of 
the ‘‘ wonders of the in- 
visible world.” None 
could have a colic, or a 
nightmare, or a runa- 
way pig, but a conclave 
f shrewd heads could 
etect in it the malice 
t some one whom the 
| had sealed for his 
vn, and made potent 
ull diabolical arts. 
It was probably with 
mischievous intent to 
Kle this greed for the 
arvelous that certain 
ing girls at the village 
vegan first to practice in 






very virtues of life became black scandal. One 
Susanna Martin, who walked a long way in wet 
weather without soiling her skirts, was thought 
by another, who said she would have been wet to 
her yess had she waiked that far, to be a witch 
oe probably who had tossed away her light 
aerial broomstick on alighting at the door. 

The belief in the power of the witches to ap 
proach their victims in 
spectral shapes, unseen 
by the many, and to af 
flict them through pup- 
pets, or bundles of rags 
made to represent them, 
had removed the grounds 
of evidence from the re 
gions of fact into the ri- 
otous realms of imagi 
nation. At the exami- 
nations of Sarah Good, ’ 
and Osburne, and ‘Titu- ; 
ba, before John Hathorne 
and Jonathan Corwin, 
Esquires, at the meeting- 
house of Salem village, 
on the Ist of March, if 
1692, the same course ; 
was pursued as at the 
later examinations in the 
same place, and at 
Thomas Beadle’s tay- 
ern, or the house of 
Jonathan Corwin, or in 
the First Meeting-house 
in the town. Allowing 
no evidence for the de- 
fense, the magistrates as 
sumed from the first the 
guilt of the accused, and 
applied themselves to the 
case in hand with all the 
vigor of prosecuting at- 
torneys. A series of 
aggressive questions, fol- 
lowing every hesitating 
turn of the prisoners with 
the keenest scrutiny, 
generally resulted in en- 
tangling them in help- 








public the strange feats 
and contortions and the 
minor arts of necro- 
laney they had learned 
irom one another and 
trom Tituba, an old West 
India slave of Mr. Par- 
nis, the village minister. — ee 





The unhallowed meet- | the discovery of a fresh 
ings of these young | witch that the inten- 
girls—daughters and | tions of Satan in regard 
servants of the sober | to this world might be 
heads of the village— | at last fully exposed, 
at the house of Mr. | and he be scourged 
Parris must have been | away by the more po- 
conducted with rare | tent spell of the Gospel 
secrecy and success. | law. Suspected ones 
And when they began | were handled with pol- 
to exhibit their profi- | itic rigor. Confession 
ciency loosely about | was urged as their only 
in the daylight, going | course; then the stern 
into convulsions, car- | court would become le- 
rying themselves hith- ] nient, and assist them 
er and thither with- | against the evil one 
out visible effort, and | they had renounced. 
being stuffed, as it | But most would hot 
seemed, with great | confess; and the de- 
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reluctance, into pot- | termined magistrates 


holes and out-of-the- 
way corners, uttering 
strange gibberish the 
while, no wonder that 
good Dr. Griggs was 
called in, and that he, 
out of the depths of 
his profound learning, 
pronounced that an 
evil hand was upon 
them. The doctors 
had already been in- 





supposed themselves 
long at tussle with the 
Powers of Darkness 
when they were only 
fleshing their hands in 
brave human hearts. 
The afflicted girls had 
hinted of others be- 
sides the three cried out 
upon who hurt them ; 
and, after decisive ac- 
tion had been taken 
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less blunderings and inadvertencies—all too flat- 
tering to their acuteness in the law, and con- 
ng to an audience already horrified into 
something beyond credulity by the superb acting 
of the ever-present girls. ‘The torments of these 
e never so acute as when their poor victims, 
beaten back upon themselves and half distrusting 
the convictions of their own innocence, grew pale 
and clasped their hands, and with trembling lips 
turned their eyes to Heaven if there might be any 
succor. It was then the prayerful hands pinched 
them hardest, and, lest any pity should steal in, 
they shrieked in their painful writhings upon the 
floor. Indeed, so apparently real were their suf- 
ferings at these times that many were convinced 
that they themselves saw and heard the spectres 
with which they struggled and remonstrated, their 
words and acts so vividly implying the presence of 
another party. With exclamations quick with 
horror they pictured the apparition of the accused 


vincing 


upon the beams of the meeting-house, with her | 
‘* vellow bird,” or pointed out the ** black man” | 


whispering in her ear, until the spectators shrank 
appalled from the shadowy shapes their own im- 
aginations had evolved. 

The conduct of the accusing persons would 
exhibit a malignity inhuman indeed did there 
not enfer into its explanation questions as subtile 
as the dividing line between certainty and hal- 
lucination, and shadowed by all the ghostly mys- 
teries of * physical phenomena.” Flushed and 
breathless with the mystic excitement of their 
parts, they entered into them with that sense of 
reality and of fate that has made many actors 
dangerous men upon the stage. With some 
there was no shadow of doubt. Their delicate 
nerves, thrilling with sympathy for the afllicted 
ones, 2t last gave way, and they felt the tortures 
that to their imaginations had been so real. And 
yet there were those who in their cooler moments 
were conscious of their deceit. At the house of 
Lieutenant Ingersoll one of the afflicted cried out, 
‘““'There’s Goody Procter!” William Raymond, 
Jun., and Goody Ingersoll told her they believed 
she lied, for there was nothing. ‘The girl then 


‘*said she did it for sport—they must have some |} 
| against her own father, and Warren against her 


sport.” It seems just a little hard that so much 
had been denied them that they must seek it in 
possible ways like this. 

But there was lacking a mind skeptical and 
brave enough to organize these palpable tokens 
of delusion and deceit into an effective argu- 
ment for the defense. Above all, the @uty- 
worshiping magistrates did not doubt. The de- 
termined refusal of most of the girls to write 
their names in Satan's book, in spite of the wind- 
ing-sheet and coffin offered on the other hand, 
made them very proud and tender of them. 
What! asked they, indignantly, of a suspected 
one, as the agonies of the girls threw the court 
inté horrified confusion, dare you practice your 
arts before the very magistrates? And when she 
produced a knife’s point, which, she said, some 
spectre had left broken in her flesh, and a young 
man in court identified it as a fragment he had 
thrown away, the court merely bade her not to 
lie any more. 

Besides those whom the court harassed into 
feeble and bewildered confession (some saying 
afterward: that the magistrates and witnesses 
seemed so certain that they could no longer 
doubt, and so mentioned certain despondent 
days, these being as likely as any the time of 
their yielding up to Satan), there were those 
among the afflicted who did much more to 
strengthen the delusion of the people by being 
cried out upon, and wantonly confessing to many 
of the weird absurdities that were believed of 
them. It indeed appears as if, as some suppose, 
an organized intelligence was behind the many 
accusations ; but we are fain to see nothing more 
deliberate than a wild and mocking conspiracy 
of events. ‘The very magistrates had adopted 
the popular theory, and, as in all inquisitorial 
courts, every prisoner, willing or reluctant, was 
made, by subtleties he knew not of, to become a 
confirmation of the magisterial idea. 

** Hang them; they are all witches,” said John 
Willard, speaking of the accusing girls. He was 
evidently a dark skeptic for those times, and later 
went away to Groton to avoid arrest for his un- 
allowable sympathy with God-forsaken witches. 
But he was brought back by the far-reaching 
hand of justice, and found guilty of sadly 
bewitching his old grandfather, Bray Wilkins, 
who “* was in a grievous pain in the small of my 
belly,” at the same time that Mercy Lewis (one 
of the atilicted), with her power of second-sight, 
saw the apparition of Willard, fiend-like, upon 
him. Willard was also seen by Mercy Lewis 
and Mary Walcott upon the throat and breast 
of Daniel Wilkins, his sick and tender uncle, 
pressing and choking him until he died, The 
verdict was, ** Bewitched to death.” Stanch 
John Procter said that if he had John Indian 
he would soon “beat the devil out of him.” 
“Tf these girls were let alone,” he said, ‘‘ we 
should all be devils and witches quickly.” 
The whipping-post was his remedy. But such 
skepticism did not thrive, and both Willard and 
Procter took that fatal cart ride with Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and George Jacobs, Sen., and Martha 
Carrier on the 19th of August, returning from 
the stony brow of Witch Hill no more. 

The examinations and more imposing trials of 
accused persons are rich with examples of re- 
spectful humility before the courts, and of sub- 
mission to the will of God, as well as of calm 
belief in one’s own innocence, though even they 
of one’s own household testify in terror against 
him. 

Friendless Sarah Good, the first examined, 
cried out, ‘I scorn it!” and said it must be Os- 
burne who afflicted the witnesses, And at the 
place of execution, when urged by Mr. Noyes, 
the Salem minister, to confess, he telling her she 
was a witch, and she knew it, she cried out, ‘*You 
are a har; IT am no more a witch than you are a 
wizard; and if you take aw ay my life, God will 
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give you blood to drink"—a prediction which, 
tradition said, was strangely verified, he dying of 
a violent hemorrhage, bleeding profusely at the 
mouth. But it is said he sought before his 
death, with prayer and good works, to atone for 
his course in those evil days. 

Poor, feeble Sarah Osburne did not know that 
the devil. went about in her likeness to do any 
hurt, but was conscious of her own innocence. 
She died, at last, manacled and in jail. 

The early confession of ‘lituba, the old slave 
witch, reveals much of the dark machinery of 
the tragedies. The devil, it should be noted, 
could operate in this world only through the 
agency of human beings. ‘Tituba said, in an- 
swer to questions, that he came to her and bade 
her serve him; that certain women came to her 
and said, ‘‘Hurt the children, or we will do 
worse to you.” Sometimes the appearance was 
a man, at others a hog or dog; and when she 
said she would serve him no longer, he was a man 
again, who had a yellow bird that kept with him, 
and who told her he had many pretty things for 
her. These apparitions pulled and hauled her 
at times, and made her go and torment whom 
they would. They rode together upon sticks, 
she said, seeing nothing, but were where they 
wished presently. 

The confession of Abigail Hobbs also opens 
shadowy vistas into the weird superstitions of the 
times. " With a wanton recklessness she declared 
herself afraid of nothing, ‘‘ for she had sold her- 
self, body and soul, to the Old Boy.” She was 
at the great witch meeting in Mr. Parris’s pas- 
ture, ‘‘when they administered the sacrament, 
and did eat of the red bread and drink of the 
red wine at the same time,” and declared that 
Mr. Burroughs, once pastor of Salem village, was 
conspicuous among them there. Mary Warren 
said Mr. Burroughs ‘‘had a trumpet, which 
he blew to summon the witches to their feasts 
near Mr. Parris’s house” —a trumpet that reached 
the ears of the elect only, far and wide, to the 
‘‘uttermost settlements,” so that the witches 
could mount their brooms and be there in a mo- 
ment. And these last were witnesses, the first 


master, sturdy John Procter ! 

Amidst such appalling mysteries as these, and 
believing, as most of them did, in the reality of 
witchery, the bearing of the prisoners was full 
of heroism. Martha Corey could laugh in the 
bitterness of her skepticism and despair, as they 
closed their fantastic lines about her life. They 
had drawn from her free-spoken husband, Giles 
Corey (at first credulous of all the doings), and 
from her son-in-law, evidence toward her com- 
mitment; and the world, with all its sacred ties, 
was swimming before her—a giddy unreality in- 
deed. But venerable old Rebecca Nurse* did 
not laugh. Conscious of her own innocence, she 
conducted herself with a rare humility that, but 
for the preternatural spasms of the accusing per- 
sons, would have obtained her release. Her con- 
clusion, ‘‘ I have got nobody to look to but God,” 
was one which most were forced to utter before 
their examinations were closed; for one’s near- 
est friends were often held half aloof by that sti- 
fling atmosphere of suspicion that surrounded all 
who had to do with a witch.t 

But sadder, perhaps, than all the infamy heap- 
ed upon the condemned by the mad delusion of 
the times were those acts of which that of the 
First Church in Salem, on July 3, 1692, was a 
representative one. In the presence of pastor 
and elders, and a throng pale and breathless with 
the expectation of some crowning exhibition of 
demoniacal power, Rebecca Nurse was led, in 
clinking chains, up the broad aisle, and sentence 
of excommunication passed upon her. Who 
shall describe the utter heaviness of soul, sus- 
taining itself but faintly with the flickering con- 
sciousness of its own innocence, with which she 
heard the dreadful words of Mr. Noyes, denying 
her, in this her hour of need, all Christian sym- 
pathy and support, and casting her out, a thing 
of hatred and horror, on whom the devil had set 
his triumphant seal ? 

Among those of the accused who dared to 
characterize the conduct of the witnesses as it 
deserved was neat Susanna Martin, who did not, 
she said, think the girls bewitched. They might 
lie, for aught she knew: ‘‘ A false tongue will 
never make a guilty person.” Martha Carrier, 
too, that “‘ rampant hag,” who, by the confession 
of the witches and the ingenuous evidence of her 
own little children, had been promised that she 
should be “‘ queen of hell,” met them with a 
plainness and a spirit that made them think she 
well merited her prospective honors. She told 
the magistrates it was shameful for them to 
**mind these folks that are out of their wits ;” 
and upon those who hinted of the spectres of 
some who said they had been murdered by her 
she broke out, ‘* Youlie! Iam wronged.” ~ The 
torments of the unfortunate afflicted were at this 
so violent that it was necessary to bind her, hand 
and foot, with all expedition, that they might 
not die. 

The belief in the reality of the spectral tor- 
mentors of the afflicted, and the flimsiness of the 
nightmare testimony of the other witnesses, 
whose eyes were grown round as moons at the 





* Wife of patriarchal Francis Nurse, once a tray- 
maker in the town, and who, With their sturdy sons 
my daughters, had made the Townsend Bishop farm 

8 Own. 

t Even when friends, as in her case, stirred by a 
sense of infinite cruelty and wrong, were ready to do 
what they ye Sag and protestation, for the 
accused, it was but little théy could accomplish; as 
witness the many fruitless petitions and testimonials 
that were so humbly off to the “‘ honored court” 
and Governor (Sir William Phipps). Captain Jona- 
than Cary was denied the privilege of holding up one 
of his wife’s hands at her examination, she being com- 
pelled to stand with arms stretched oe she should 

to 


renew her tomimic torturing girls; nor 
would they iow him to weees her as she faint, 
Justice Hathorne saying, if she had si enough 

to stand. 


to torment these persons, she should be 
But he could, at least, keep beside her, and wipe the 


sweat and tears from her 








simple mishaps of their daily lives, would hardly 
have stood before the rising criticism of even 
that credulous age but for the certainty with 
which all skepticism was turned into collusion 
and guilt. Aged George Jacobs, examined at 
the tavern of Thomas Beadle, laughed as Abi- 
gail Williams went through her spasmodic role 
before him. It wa$ absurd that they should 
convict him on evidence like that; but, with all 
his independence and sharp good sense, he was 
at last driven to say, ‘* Well, burn me or hang 
me, I will stand in the truth of Christ. I know 
nothing of it.” With five others he was tried 
and condemned in the Salem court-house on the 
5th of August. 

Gay Bridget Bishop, the only one we meet in 
those sombre times who dared to brighten her 
life with something of freedom and color, was 
the first who graced the ‘‘locust-tree” upon Gal- 
lows Hill. Against her testified Samuel Shat- 
tuck, hatter and dyer, son of the troublesome 
old Quaker of Endicott’s time. A good cus- 
tomer of his had been Bridget Bishop, with her 
gay notions, but bringing to him such fine and 
incomprehensible laces and gewgaws to be dyed 
as he could not, in conscience, conceive necessary 
to the attire of any godly woman, With such 
elaborate tastes there were, of course, puppet 
rolls enough, with pins thrust in them, found in 
her house to witness against her—a housewife’s 
patch-bag affording hot evidence of a practicing 
witch, and a bottle of rusty pins, gathered from 
such trumpery and from the bodies of the afflict- 
ed, being still preserved. ‘The house of Shat- 
tuck, with its flat roof for drying his goods, and 
its coop-like stairway by the chimney, is stand- 
ing to-day, one of the few remaining marks that 
lead the visitor to regret the changes that have 
removed from his approach the many ancient 
houses that would afford him a tangible picture 
of the old-time Salem he came to see. 

The death-warrant of Bridget Bishop, with 
the sheriff's return upon its back, is the only one 
preserved of the nineteen that were served. 
‘I'wenty persons, including Giles Corey, lost their 
lives before the delusion began to break.* Corey 
alone was slowly crushed under weight, because 
he would not plead (conviction being certain), he 
‘bravely telling them they might as well pile on 
the rocks, for delay was of no use. Some died 
in prison. Of the hundreds who were accused 
and imprisoned in all the country round we need 
only hint. 

It would be, indeed, an engaging task, if the 
subject had less of tragic heaviness, to touch, in 
closing, upon some of the grim humors that 
were evolved by the wild upheaval of the times ; 
of the misadventures that befell Captain Alden, 
of Boston, among the ‘‘ wenches” of Salem vil- 
lage, they handling his good name with a free- 
dom and indelicacy the brave old mariner could 
not understand ; or of the ripe spirit of mischief 
that they of Andover invoked when they sent 
down to Salem that the afflicted girls might tell 
who it was that ‘‘ overlooked” a certain sick 
woman ; and how speedily the scandalous con- 
tagion they bred filled the jail there with honest 
people. Viewed in this light, who could but 
smile at the absurd onslaughts of Benjamin 
Hutchinson and Eleazer Putnam upon the un- 
seen spectres that Abigail Williams and Mary 
Walcoit pointed out in Deacon Ingersoll’s cham- 
ber? Some of the first-comers were wounded, 
and the room being at last full of witches, ‘in 
their apparitions,” these two knights of the rapier 
stabbed vigorously, ‘“‘at a venture,” until the 
floor was covered, the girls said, with spectral 
blood, and the wounded were carried to a dis- 
tant hill. Don Quixote never fought a more 
fantastic battle than that. And then the wild 
race through the woods, to which Elizabeth Hub- 
bard spurred old Clement Coldum, riding on his 
horse behind him from meeting, and telling him 
there were devils behind them, though he could 
see none—‘‘ Why,” cried she, ‘‘the woods are 
full of them !”"—till he drove like mad. 

But we must bring to a close these broken 
gleanings from the rounded fullness of Mr. Up- 
ham’s volumes,t content to give but a fragment- 
ary picture of the witchcraft delusion of 1692—a 
delusion whose effects were long felt in the busi- 
ness derangements, as well as in the troubled so- 
cial life of Salem, and which, with its final slow 
perception of error, and often humble public con- 
fession of irremediable wrong, did more to soften 
the stubborn rigidity of Puritan sway than could 
years of placid progress. 

The commerce of Salem, from its early incep- 
tion until the hurtful embargo of 1807, exhibits 
a persistent though unequal growth. Its groping 
impulses received a check as early as 1642, in 
the return to England of such enterprising spirits 
as Peters, Downing, and Read; and disappoint- 
ments in regard to the establishment both of the 
college and the capital in Salem infused a slow 
caution into the adventures of its speculative 
men. The demand for its men and means in 
the Narraganset war of 1675 was a fresh hinder- 
ance, from which it could hardly have recovered 
when the general shaking up of things in the 
witchcraft delusion of 1692 disturbed again the 
current of its affairs. Among the prominent 
persons who were obliged to leave the neighbor- 
hood for safety was Philip English, merchant. 
With his wife he was in jail, under commitment, 
and together they escaped to New York. En- 
glish was the owner of fourteen buildings, a 
wharf, and twenty-one sail of vessels—a man 





* Bridget Bishop was hung in June; Sarah Good. 
Sarah W ildes, Elizabeth Howe, Susanna Martin, and 
Rebecca Nurse on the 19th of July ; George Burroug 
John Procter, ——- Jacobs, Sen., John Willard, 
Martha Carrier on the 19th o' August; and Martha Co- 
rey, Mary Easty, Alice Parker, Ann Pudeator, M 
ret Scott, Wilmot Reed, Samuel ew M 
Parker on the 22d of September, 1692. “ 
thing it is,” said Mr. Noyes, in to the last, “‘ to 
see eight fire-brands of hell hanging there !"—the last 
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whom the town could not afford to lose even fi 
the little time he was obliged to stay awa, 
1694 Salem was third in wealth amc, ou 
towns of Massachusetts, Boston and Ipswich ~ 
ing before it. In 1698 a severe economy se 
necessary to retrieve the losses by a destructinn 
fire in the crowded part of the town, And ¢ ea 
all this record of disaster and delay jt is y, ith s 
sense of riper desert that we read, somewl: :. 
definitely, in Dr. Bentley, that in | 
need fear no comparison. 

During the ante-Revolutionary troubles the 
part of Salem was no inconspicuous one. The 
files of the Salem Gazetie—a paper establish 
ed in 1768, being the oldest in existence j 
the commonwealth—are rich in historic matt 5 

“Ke . er 
The merchants joined in the general agreem mt 
not to purchase English goods, and when the 
government and custom-house were removed 
from shut-up Boston to Salem, in 1774 the citi 
zens issued an admirable address to asia 
Gage, pointing out the folly of a transference of 
the royal favor from Boston. The head-quar- 
ters of the Governor-General were at the Collins 
House, in Danvers, opposite which were camped 
two companies of regulars; and a little later 
regiment arrived from Halifax, and encamped 
near the fort upon Salem Neck. Governor Gage 
found the popular branch of the government not 
more tractable in the court-house at Salem than 
it had been in Boston, and on the 17th of June 
1774, dissolved the House, ordering a new election, 
The new representatives being as little to his ik. 
ing, he forbade them to meet; but, ignoring his or- 
der, they assembled on the 7th of October, and sent 
him word that they were ready to assume their 
duties. All day they sat waiting in silent session, 
until the exasperated Governor sent his secretary 
with the black rod to disperse them; ordering 
troops from the Neck into Essex Street, to be in 
readiness for any outbreak. The members at 
once closed the doors of the court-house against 
all intrusion, and, declaring that the Governor 
had no power to dissolve a not yet assembled 
parliament, and that he had abandoned the goy- 
ernment by not appearing to organize the House, 
resolved themselves into a Provincial Congress, 
electing John Hancock president, and Benjamin 
Lincoln vice-president, adjourning at once to a 
lace of safety. Beside a marble tablet upon the 
Vashington Street front of the First Church in 
Salem, commemorating the spot on which it first 
assembled, is one that looks down upon the site 
of the once contiguous court-house, and tells the 
story of those brave resolves, which, it says, ter- 
minated ‘‘all political connection between Mas- 
sachusetts and Great Britain.” 

This was not the only time that the British 
troops marched up Essex Street with loaded 
guns, to disperse meetings and conventions that 
Governor Gage thought seditious. But the alert 
citizens appear to have merely denied themselves 
a few of the delicious verbosities of preambles 
and resolutions, and to have accomplished their 
business with a unanimity and dispatch that knew 
well the value of time and the unimportance of 
formality when there are bayonets not far away. 
‘There are even those who claim for Salem the 
first determined blood of the Revolution, in the 
later affair of the North Bridge. As in the case 
of the Concord expedition, two months later, Brit- 
ish troops were sent to seize certain guns that 
were thonght to be secreted in North Salem. 
Colonel Leslie, with one hundred and forty men, 
from Boston, landed quietly at Marblehead, on 
Sunday, February 26, 1775, and proceeded rap- 
idly across the country to Salem. Most of the 
good people, as was evidently expected, were at 
church ; but there were abroad men and boys 
enough to run in ‘at every door,” with that al. 
ready stirring cry, ‘‘ The regulars are coming: 
The ministers may have graced their services \ ith 
closing prayers, but their final audiences must 
have been but restless and thin. ‘The bells were 
rung, drums beat, and the militia burr ied to 
arms; and when Colonel Leslie arrived at the 
North River he found a swarm of Sunday-garbed 
citizens upon the opposite side, tradition —_, 
hurrying clumsily away with cattle, some ol 
ship cannon from the wharf, and, separating him 
by a few yards from so mach patriotic ind 
an antique draw-bridge tilted up upon Its } o 
Swearing he would cross at any cost, he orderee 
his men to seize a scow lying near the brit 
but the Spartan owner, jumping in, with a g 5 
nel plunged a hole through its bottom. In = 
scuffle that attended this dashing act some On% 
it is said, received the slight bayonet wound . hic a 
should, in all reason, have made him immot 
tal. Whatever the event, it is certal that Col- 
onel Leslie, upon the bridge, detected the ~~ 
of a spirit that he did not care to assail. ie 
useless old guns may have been used cover 
sion to deter him from searching for poy e* ‘ 
valuable; but he was probably content hr we 
them of little importance to him, who cou ia 
carry them away, and, to effect @ Com Gil | ‘4 
he was allowed to cross the bridge t eo to 
word, passing only far enough m4 ‘A compaly 
countermarch, and instantly returt he retreating 
of Danvers militia marched apr ag re de 
troops, stepping ey = the Further along 
to the boundary of South S aoe of Marble- 
their route were ambushed _ ness ; provocation 
head, and only a grain of heen Pi orians 
was wanting on that day, an Marblehead in- 
might have written Salem and Ma 
stead of Concord and ore ee in the suc- 

Of the part of the people of Salem in thes 
ceeding disturbances and the page 0 
the Revolution there can be no dou”” 
ship-masters were among the i 
letters of marque and repristi. hes 
opened for her commerce Say adventures 
field ; and after the Le gg in the old tra- 
that had crept along the —— ide the promise 0 
Cicionslventee, beomee eed to the opening of 
the remoter seas. In Jonathan Carnes 
East India trade we learn that Jone 
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she first cargo of pepper, was utterly wreck- 
. : oe West Indies on his homeward way. 
ed at 


et of his voyage was kept; and, in 
|, sailing *‘ without chart or guide,” 
home with its cargo. The ques- 
with the wondering people was, what would 
tion. done with so much of the fiery and ex- 
7 stafl? In a rapid review of the inception 
‘palmy days of the commerce of Salem, 
‘With a few erroneous charts and 

vps, a sextant, and Guthrie's Grammar,’ they 
vont around the Cape of Good Hope, a 
ed the markets of the isles of France an 3our- 
pon, and, pushing onward, entered the Strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, and secured the trade of the 


But the secr 
1202, a vesse 
arrived safely f 


ever b 
pensive 
and the P 
we read : 


Red Sea. 


and Bombay the best of their staples, and had 


their choice of the products of Ceylon and Suma- 
It was to no narrow “ Yankee impulse 
confined their voyages, but 
re assiduous as well in gaining a knowledge 
Ver av ssuntries they visited. In 1801 the East 
of the countries they visi . 
India Marine Society was formed of such mas- 
tars and supercargoes of vessels as had rounded 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. Besides 
the benevolent objects of the society it was forward 
in the interchange of information—a finer sort 
of traffic—in regard to matters of interest to its 
members, and by their efforts was filled a valu- 
able museum of rare antiquities and curiosities 
m the ports of the East and the Pacific isles. 
These collections, together with those of the 
Essex Natural History Society, are accessible to 
the public to-day, in the spacious East India 
Marine Hall, fitted up from the munificent fund 
given by Mr. George Peabody to found a Peabody 
Academy of Science. : ; 

If from a picture of such world-wide enterprise 
we must turn to the limited coasting trade that 
occupies the wharves of Salem to-day, it is not 
without a suspicion that there were causes be- 
cvond the reach of human energy that led to its 
decay. The opening for its greatest activity 
had been but accidental, and was not the result of 
home demands. The concentration of energies 
in Europe during the long war left its foreign 
trade largely in the hands of neutral vessels. 
Rich cargoes, fragrant with all the spicy odors 
of the East, were landed on American wharves, 
only to be reshipped at once and sent abroad as 
American exports. In the commercial outrages 
and complications of 1806, and the embargo of 
1807, this trade received a check that the quick- 
coming war of 1812, with its maritime needs, 
had made nearly fatal, ‘The natural equilibriam 
of trade, upon a final peace, left Salem but an 
equal chance among the other ship-owners of 
the world—a chance which is improved to a cer- 
tain extent to-day, though with so little refer- 
ence to local demands that there are many in Sa- 
lem who have a notion that their town is still 
represented in the commerce of the world, but 
can not positively say in what way. 

But if commerce, seeking the great centres of 
distribution, has turned aside from Salem, it is 
pleasant to observe that beneath the showy pros- 
perity of her somewhat aristocratic marine were 
alive the energies of a humbler self - support. 
With a population of over 24,000 souls to-day 
withinits bounds, there are yet no traces of inerad- 
icable thriftlessness or dilapidation. Life seems 
toget oneasily here; and with its growing manu- 
factories and recent railroad facilities, Salem may 
well regard her future with much of comfortable 
complacency. It was a little disappointing to 
the visitor, where he had looked for the conserva- 
tive economy of a people who had no prospect 
ahead in the world, to find such wide systems 
of judicious expenditure as are evinced in the 
admirable schools, intellectual and charitable so- 
cieties, and public institutions of Salem. No- 
Where has voluntary liberality and effort done 
more for the relief and improvement of all classes. 
The various scientific, literary, and esthetical so- 
cieties that cluster in Plummer Hall, with their 
collections of historical portraits and drawings, 
and their growing libraries of 40,000 volumes, 
present social and educational opportunities of 
‘he most attractive kind. ‘The permanent value 
of the researches and published results of the 
tssex Historical Society is well known. Less 
“rduous, and partaking often of the nature of fes- 
: als, are the labors of the Essex County Natural 
‘story Society, with its pleasant acquisitive ex- 
omens and field meetings, and its horticultural 
oral exhibitions in Plummer Hall. These 
nited societies are known as the Essex Insti- 
tute, with its several departments of history, 
— history, horticulture, and the fine arts. 
ha ith such facilities as these, besides the general 
i offered by the library of the Salem 
inanes ieee iy and musical gather- 
moral hunger, - a 
f - a celebrity which a town acquires 
a “ego —_ time the abiding-place of 
world there of shay pu prominent in the 
nam, Colonel Pick yroom tospeak. Israel ! ut- 
Cott, Cheated ering, Count Rumford, Pres- 
among the he = taken at random from 
in some degree nal a one that Salem may claim 
itself but ents her own. _The mind concerns 
ready done then, lowever, with these, having al- 
tice for their dee a adequate measure of jus- 
Temains one poe —— it not that there 
and subtile pi th ay alem, and heir to a sad 
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the local pride of the first passer-by in asking him 
for the Hawthorne house. But it was something 
humbling to his idea of the universality of fame 
(and Hawthorne often frankly met ‘the same 
truth in his day) to have to explain that it was 
about forty years ago that the person lived here; 
that he was an author whose rare felicities the 
nations had long ago recognized. The passer 
thought, if that was the case, most any body could 
tell where he lived. There was a rare unanimi- 
ty in this belief in the neighborhood which the 
visitor disturbed in his zeal. But the climax of 
floundering absurdity was reached by a Celtic 
cobbler, whose little shop he had invaded at the 
profound advice of a whole family, and who 
blurted out from features all astray with the prob- 
lem they had undertaken to solve, ‘‘ Was he a 
Frinchman? No? Well, thin—” taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, and leaning against the door as 
if he could, in time, evolve something out of his 
moral consciousness that would meet his wants. 
But it was of no use, and the ‘‘ ould settler,” to 
whom he at last directed him, was only able to 
put him in the way of a lady who knew. A 
two-story, gambrel-roofed house, once painted 
yellow, standing close upon the street, and which 
he had passed several times in his search, at last 
admitted the visitor to the chamber where Haw- 
thorne was born. A low northwest apartment, 
with a ceiling beam, a wainscoted fire-place 
across one corner, and a closet door or two— 
these are all the memories the visitor brought 
away. The chamber of fame, in the southwest- 
ern corner of a tall black house to the left and 
rear of the other, and now finding exit on anoth- 
er street, possessed a rarer interest. But a not 
overdressed woman came to the veritable win- 
dow at which he looked, raising the sash, and 
sitting down with an air of such prosaic and in- 
disputable possession that he did not venture in. 
These dismantled and decaying shrines retain 
but a dreary interest at best. 

At the custom-house the visitor was shown 
the room (the collector’s) Hawthorne occupied, 
the desk still retaining his name inside the lid, 
traced, it is said, with his own finger-nail, and 
discernible only in certain lights. His official 
stencil plate is also shown, and the up-stairs 
rooms, then unfinished, where, among the old- 
time papers, he tells us, he found the manuscript 
hints for ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” From the sum- 
mit of the custom-house a fine view is had of 
the Beverly and Marblehead shores, and of Salem 
Neck, with its forts, alms-house, hospital, and re- 
form school lying picturesquely between. Here, 
no doubt, Hawthorne sat often with his glass, and 
grew sad over the decay of the old memory- 
haunted town, because of the ships that did not 
come, while even then was stirring around him 
the less conspicuous activity and thrift of modern 
industrial life. 


MAZZINI ON THE PARIS COMMUNE. 


In an interesting article on ‘‘ The Commune 
and the Assembly,” in the Roma del Popolo, 
Mazzini says : 

“«'The orgy of fury, vengeance, and blood, of 
which Paris has offered the spectacle to the 
world, would fill our soul with despair if we had 
merely an opinion and not a faith. A people 
which wallows about as if drunk, raging against 
itself with its teeth and lacerating its limbs, while 
howling triumphal cries—which dances an in- 
fernal dance before the grave it has dug with its 
own hands—which kills, tortures, burns, com- 
mitting crimes without sense, aim, or hope— 
which vociferates like the fool who sets fire to 
his own pile before the eyes of the foreign foe 
against whom it did not know how to fight— 
such a people puts us in mind of some of the 
most horrid visions of Dante’s Hell. The doings 
of both parties in France are marked by an ‘ Iro- 
kese ferocity,’ by an ‘insane blood-thirstiness more 
characteristic of wild beasts than of men.’” He 
condemns in the strongest terms the acts of the 
Commune, which, ‘‘ based on no principle of 
patriotism or of humanity, shot the hostages in 
cold blood, when their death could not even serve 
the cause of the Commune, and threw the torch 
into edifices that are the ancient glory of the 
town.” 


FISH IN THE WEST INDIAN SEAS. 


In his ‘‘Christmas in the West Indies” 
Charles Kingsley speaks in a tone of great 
amusement of the “‘ four-eyed fish,” which have 
their eyes divided into an upper and a lower 
half, using one half to see through the air and 
the other half for the water. Numerous as are 
sharks in the West Indian seas, Mr. Kingsley 
was disappointed at only twice catching a glimpse 
of a black fin. A Scotch friend with whom he 
was staying came home, indeed, one evening 
with a weird tale of having had to cross the 
mouth of a river at the very point where he had 
seen ashark that morning. We can understand 
that, as this man ‘‘ walked helpless through the 
surf, expecting every moment to be accosted by 
a set of teeth from which he would hardly have 
escaped with life,” he felt colder down his back 
than at any other time in his life. Somewhat 
similar to this is the adventure of a young girl 
who was bathing with three of her sisters in a 
lagoon. She felt herself seized from behind, and 
thought one of the others was playing a trick on 
her; but when she looked up, and saw that her 
three sisters were on the bank, she had only time 
to scream for assistance, for she was in the grip 
of an anaconda. Luckily, the beast had hold 


of her bathing dress only, which was of thia cot- 
ton; the others rushed to her assistance, and 
pulled with all their might; the bathing dress 
gave way, and the anaconda “slid back again,” 
with it in his mouth, into the dark labyrinth of 
| the mangrove roots. 





A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 
By CHARLES READE. 


WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


Str Cuarves and Lady Bassett, relieved of 
their cousin’s active enmity, led a quiet life, and 
one that no longer furnished striking incidents. 

But dramatic incident is not every thing: 
character and feeling show themselves in things 
that will not make pictures. Now it was pre- 
cisely during this reposeful period that three per- 
sonages of this story exhibited fresh traits of 
feeling, and also of character. 

To begin with Sir Charles Bassett. He came 
back from the asylum much altered in body and 
mind. Stopping his cigars had improved his 
stomach ; working in the garden had increased 
his muscular power, and his cheeks were healthy, 
and a little sunburnt, instead of sallow. His 
mind was also improved: contemplation of in- 
sane persons had set him by a natural recoil to 
study self-control. He had returned a philoso- 
pher. No small thing could irritate him now. 
So far his character was elevated. 

Lady Bassett was much the same as before, 
except a certain restlessness. She wanted to be 
told every day, or twice a day, that her husband 
was happy ; and, although he was visibly so, yet, 
as he was quiet over it, she used to be always 
asking him if he was happy. This the reader 
must interpret as he pleases. 

Mary Gosport gave herself airs. 
her master and mistress, but not so tolerant of 
chaff in the kitchen as she used to be. Made an 
example of one girl, who threw a doubt on her 
marriage. Complained to Lady Bassett, affect- 
ed to fret, and the girl was dismissed. 

She turned singer. She had always sung 
psalms in church, but never a profane note in 
the house. Now she took to singing over her 
nursling; she had a voice of prodigious power 
and mellowness, and provided she was not asked, 
would sing lullabies and nursery rhymes from 
another county that ravished the hearer. 
Horsemen have been known to stop in the road 
to hear her sing through an open window of 
Huntercombe, two hundred yards off. 

Old Mr. Meyrick, a farmer well-to-do, fasci- 
nated by Mary Gosport’s singing, asked her to 
be his housekeeper when she should have done 
nursing her charge. 

She laughed in his face. 

A fanatic who was staying with Sir Charles 
Bassett offered her three years’ education in 
Do, Ra, Mi, Fa, preparatory to singing at the 
opera. 

Declined without thanks. 

Mr. Drake, after hovering shyly, at last found 
courage to reproach her for deserting him and 
marrying a sailor. 

**Teach you not to shilly-shally,” said she. 
‘* Beauty won't go a-begging. Mind you look 
sharper next time.” 

This dialogue, being held in the kitchen, gave 
the women some amusement at the young farm- 
er’s expense. , 

One day Mr. Richard Bassett, from motives 
of pure affection no doubt, not curiosity, desired 
mightily to inspect Mr. Bassett, aged eight 
months and two days. 

So, in his usual wily way, he wrote to Mrs. 
Gosport, asking her, for old acquaintance sake, 
to meet him in the meadow at the end of the 
lawn. This meadow belonged to Sir Charles, 
but Richard Bassett had a right of way through 
it, and could step into it by a postern, as Mary 
could by an iron gate. 

He asked her to come at eleven o'clock, be- 
cause at that hour he observed she walked on 
the lawn with her charge. 

Mary Gosport came to the tryst, but without 
Mr. Bassett. 

Richard was very polite; she cold, taciturn, 
observant. 

At last he said, ‘‘ But where's the little heir ?” 

She flew at him directly. ‘‘It is him you 
wanted, not me. Did you think I'd bring him 
here—for you to kill him ?” 

** Come, I say.” 

** Ah, you'd kill him if you had a chance. 
But you never shall. Or if you didn't kill him, 
you'd cast the evil-eye on him, for you are well 
known to have the evil-eye. No; he shall out- 
live thee and thine, and be lord of these here 
manors when thou is gone to hell, thou villain.” 

Mr. Richard Bassett turned pale, but did the 
wisest thing he could—put his hands in his pock- 
ets, and walked into his own premises, followed, 
however, by Mary Gosport, who stormed at him 
till he shut his postern in her face. 

She stood there trembling for a little while, 
then walked away, crying. 

But having a mind like running water, she 
was soon seated on a garden chair, singing over 
her nursling like a mavis: she had delivered 
him to Millar while she went to speak her mind 
to her old lover. 

As for Richard Bassett, he was theory-bitten, 
and so turned every thing one way. ‘To be sure, 
as long as the woman's glaring eyes and face 
distorted by passion were before him, he inter- 
preted her words simply; but when he thought 
the matter over he said to himself, ‘‘ The evil- 
eye! That is all bosh; the girl is in Lady Bas- 
sett’s secrets ; and I am not to see young master : 
some day I shall know the reason why.” 

Sir Charles Bassett now belonged to the tribe 
of clucking cocks quite as much as his cousin 
had ever done; only Sir Charles had the good 
taste to confine his clucks to his own first floor. 
Here, to be sure, he richly indemnified himself 
for his self-denial abroad. He satedor hours at 
a time watching the boy on the ground at his 
knee, or in his nurse’s arms, 
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And while he watched the infant with undis 
guised delight, Lady Bassett would watch Aim 
with a sort of furtive and timid complacency. 

Yet at times she suffered from twinges of 
jealousy—a new complaint with her. 

I think I have mentioned that Sir Charles, at 
first, was annoyed at seeing his son and heir 
nursed by a woman of low condition. Well, he 
got over that feeling by degrees, and, as soon as 
he did get over it, his sentiments took quite an 
opposite turn. A woman for whom he did very 
little, in his opinion—since what, in Heaven's 
name, were a servant's wages ?—he saw that wom- 
an do something great for him: saw her nourish 
his son and heir from her own veins; the child 
had no other nurture ; yet the father saw him 
bloom and thrive, and grow surprisingly. 

A weak observer, or a less enthusiastic parent, 
might have overlooked all this; but Sir Charles 
had naturally an observant eye and an analytical 
mind, and this had been suddenly but effectual- 


| ly developed by the asylum and his correspond- 








ence with Rolfe. 

He watched the nurse, then, and her maternal 
acts with a curious and grateful eye, and a cer- 
tain reverence for her power. 

He observed, too, that his child reacted on 
the woman: she had never sung in the house be- 
fore; now she sang ravishingly—sang in low, 
mellow, yet sonorous notes, some ditties that had 
lulled medieval barons in their cradles. 

And what had made her vocal made her beau- 
tiful at times. 

Before, she had appeared to him a handsome 
girl, with the hardish look of the lower classes ; 
but now, when she sat in a sunny window, and 
lowered her black lashes on her nursling, with 


nurse relieving and relieved, she was soft, poet- 
ical, sculptorial, maternal, womanly. 

This species of contemplation, though half 
philosophical, half paternal, and quite innocent, 
gave Lady Bassett some severe pangs. 

She hid them, however; only she bided her 
time, and then suggested the propriety of wean- 
ing Baby. 

But Mrs. Gosport got Sir Charles's ear, and 
told him what magnificent children they reared 
in her village by not weaning infants till they 
were eighteen months old or so. 

By this means, and by crying to Lady Bassett, 
and ¥epresenting her desolate condition with a 
husband at sea, she obtained a reprieve, coupled, 
however, with a good-humored assurance from 
Sir Charles that she was the greatest baby of the 
two, 

When the inevitable hour approached that was 
to dethrone her she took to reading the papers, 
and one day she read of a disastrous wreck, the 
Carbrea Castle—only seven saved out of a crew 
of twenty-three. She read the details carefully, 
and two days afterward she received a letter 
written by a shipmate of Mr, Gosport’s, in a hand- 
writing not very unlike her own, relating the sad 
wreck of the Carbrea Castle, and the loss of sev- 
eral good sailors, James Gosport for one. 

Then the house was filled with the wailing 
and weeping of the bereaved widow ; and at last 
came consolers and raised doubts; but then 
somebody remembered to have seen the loss of 
that very ship in the paper. The paper was 
found, and the fatal truth was at once estab- 
lished. 

Upon this Mr. Bassett was weaned as quickly 
as possible, and the widow clothed in black at 
Lady Bassett’s expense, and every thing in rea- 
son done to pet her and console her. 

But she cried bitterly, and said she would 
throw herself into the sea and follow her hus- 
band. 

Huntercombe was nowhere near the coast. 

At last, however, she relented, and concluded 
to remain on earth as dry-nurse to Mr. Bas- 
sett. 

Sir Charles did not approve this; it seemed 
unreasonable to turn a wet-nurse into a dry- 
nurse when that office was already occupied by 
a person her senior and more experienced. 

Lady Bassett agreed with him, but shrugged 
her shoulders and said, ** Two nurses will not 
hurt, and [ suspect it will not be for long. Mary 
does not feel her husband's loss one bit.’ 

**Surely you are mistaken. She howls loud 
enough.” . 

**'T'oo loud—much,” said Lady Bassett, dryly. 

Her perspicuity was not deceived. In a very 
short time Mr. Meyrick, unable to get her for 
his housekeeper, offered her marriage. 

“What!” said she, ‘and James Gosport not 
dead a month?” 

‘*Say the word now, and take your own 
time,” said he. 

** Well, I might do worse,” said she. 

About six weeks after this Drake came about 
her, and in tender tones of consolation suggested 
that it is much better for a pretty girl to marry 
one who plows the land than one who plows the 
sea. 

‘** That is true,” said Mary, with a sigh; ‘I 
have found it to my sorrow.” 

After this Drake played a bit with her, and 
then relented, and one evening offered her mar- 
riage, expecting her to jump eagerly at his offer. 

**You be too late, young man,” said she, 
coolly ; ‘‘ I'm bespoke.” 

** Doan’t ye say that! How can ye be be- 
spoke? Why, tother han’t been dead four 
months yet.” 

‘* What o’ that? This one spoke for me with- 
in a week. Why, our bans are to be cried to- 
morrow; come to church and hear ‘em; that 
will learn ye not to shilly-shally so next time.” 

** Next time!” cried Drake, half blubbering; 
then, with a sudden roar, ‘‘ what, be you com- 
ing to market again, arter this ?” 

‘* Like enough: he is a sight older than I be. 
"Tis Mr. Meyrick, if ye must know.” 

Now Mr. Meyrick was well-to-do, and so 
Drake was taken aback. 
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‘Mr. Meyrick !” said he, and turned suddenly 
respectful. a - , , 

But presently a view of a rich widow flitted 
before his eve. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘* you sha’n’t throw it in my 
teeth again as I speak too late. I ask you now, 
and no time lost.” 

“What! am I to stop my bans, and jilt 
Farmer Meyrick for thee ?” 

‘Nay, nay. But I mean I'll marry you, if 
you'll marry me, as soon as ever the breath is 
’ ut dall’d old hunks’s body.” 
|, well, Will Drake,” said Mary, grave- 
) outlive this one—and you bain’t 


f th 
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married long afore—and if you keeps in the 
ne mind as you be now—and lets me know it 
£ l time I'll see about it.” 

She gave a flounce that made her petticoats 
whisk like a mare’s tail, and off to the kitchen, 
vhere she related the dialogue with an appropri- 
ate reflection, the company containing several 
of either sex. ‘* Dilly-Dally and Shilly-Shally, 
they belongs to us as women be. I hate and 


lespise a man as can’t make up his mind in half 
innut,” 
the widow Gosport became Mrs. Meyrick, 
id lived in a farm-house not quite a mile from 
the Hall. 
used often to come to the Hall, and take 
ep at her lamb: this was the name she gave 
Mr. Bassett long after he had ceased to be a child. 


About four. years after the triumphant return 
to Huntercombe, Lady Bassett conceived a sud- 
den coldness toward the little boy, though he 
iversally admired. 


was ul 

She concealed this sentiment from Sir Charles, 
but not from the female servants: and, from one 
to another, at last it came round to Sir Charles. 
He disbelieved it utterly at first ; but, the hint 


having been given him, he paid attention, and 
covered there was, at all events, some truth 


in it 





At last he delivered an opinion, of which this 
is the substance, though not the exact words. 

**Tt is sudden and unnatural, and I can not 
say it does not partake of mental aberration. If 
the patient was a man I should fear the most 
serious results; but here we have to take into 
account the patient's sex, her nature, and her 
present condition. Lady Bassett has always ap- 
peared to me a very remarkable woman. She 
has no mediocrity in any thing; understanding 
keen, perception wonderfully swift, heart large 
and sensitive, nerves high strung, sensibilities 
acute. A person of her sex, tuned so high as 
this, is always subject, more or less, to hysteria. 
It is controlled by her intelligence and spirit : 
but she is now, for the time being, in a physical 
condition that has often deranged less sensitive 
women than she is. I believe this about the boy 
to be a hysterical delusion, which will pass away 
when her next child is born. That is to say, 
she will probably ignore her first-born, and every 
thing else, for a time; but these caprices, springing 
in reality from the body rather than the mind, 
can not endure forever. When she has several 
grown-up children the first-born will be the favor- 
ite. It comes to that at last, my good friend.” 

‘*These are the words of wisdom,” said Sir 


| Charles ; ‘*‘ God bless you for them!” 
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After a while he said, ‘‘ Then what you ad- 
vise is simply—patience ?” 

‘*No, I don’t say that. With such a large 
house as this, and your resources, you might 
easily separate them before the delusion grows 
any farther. Why risk a calamity ?” 

‘*A calamity?” and Sir Charles began to 
tremble. 

‘**She is only cold to the child as yet. She 
might go farther, and fancy she hated it. Obsta 
principiis: that is my motto. Not that I really 


think, for a moment, the child is in danger. 
Lady Bassett has mind to control her nerves 


9” 


with ; but why run the shadow of a chance ? 
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She appeared much distressed at that, and 
asked what she had done. 

He soothed her, and said she was not to blame 
at all; and she must not blame him either. He 
had done it for the best. 

‘* After all, you are the master,” said she, sub- 
missively. 

‘**T am,” said he, ‘‘and men will be tyrants, 
you know.” 

Then she flung her arm round her tyrant’s 
neck, and there was an end of the discussion. 

One day he inquired for her, and heard, to his 
no small satisfaction, she had driven to Mrs, 
Meyrick’s, with a box of things for Mr. Bassett. 
She staid at the farm-house all day, and Sir 
Charles felt sure he had done the right thing. 

Mrs. Meyrick found out to her cost the differ- 
ence between a nursling and a rampageous little 
boy. 

Her lamb, as she called him, was now a 
young monkey, vigorous, active, restless, and, 
unfortunately, as strong on his pins as most 
boys of six. It took two women to look after 
him, and smart ones too, so swiftly did he dash 
off into some mischief or other. At last Mrs. 
Meyrick simplified matters in some degree by 
locking the large gate, and even the small wick- 
et, and ordering all the farm people and milk- 
maids to keep an eye on him, and bring him 
straight to her if he should stray, for he seemed 
to hate in-doors. Never was such a boy. 

Nevertheless, such as had not the care of him ad- 
mired the child for his beauty and his assurance. 
He seemed to regard the whole human race as 
one family, of which he was the rising head. 
The moment he caught sight of a human being 
he dashed at it and into conversation by one un- 
broken movement. 

Now children in general are too apt to hide 
their intellectual treasures from strangers by 
shyness. 

One day this ready converser was standing on 








He awaited his opportunity, and re- 
monstrated: ** My dear Bella, am I mis- 
taken, or do I really observe a falling off 
in your tenderness for your child ?” 

Lady Jasscit looked this way and 
that, as if she meditated flight, but at 
last she resigned herself, and said, ‘* Yes, 
Charles ; my heart is quite cold to him.” 

‘*Good Heavens, Bella! But why? 
Is not this the same little angel that 
came to our help in trouble, that com- 
forted me even before his birth, when 
my mind was morbid, to say the least ?” 

I suppose he is the same,” said she, 
in a tone impossible to convey by de- 
scription of mine. 

hat is a strange answer.” 

‘If he is, Jam changed.” And this 
she said doggedly and unlike herself. 

** What!” said Sir Charles, very grave- 
ly, and with a sort of awe: ‘* can a wom- 
an withdraw her affection from her child, 
her innocent child? Ifso, my turn may 
come next,” 

**Oh, Charles! 
tears began to well. 

‘* Why, who can be secure after this ? 
What is so stable as a mother’s love? 
If that is not rooted too deep for gusts 
of caprice to blow it away, in Heaven's 
name what is ?” 

No answer to that but tears. 

Sir Charles looked at her very long, 
attentively, and seriously, and said not 

ther sy liable. 

Sut his dropping so suddenly a sub- 
ject of this importance was rather sus- 
picious, and Lady Bassett was too shrewd 
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protracted potations; no more bac 
for Wheeler. He still valued his o] 
welcomed him ; but the venue was 
to speak. 

Richard Bassett was kept waiting in the o 
office ; but when he did get in he easily satesiies 
on Wheeler to send the next client or two rs rs 
partner, and give him a full hearing, i 

Then he opened his business, « Well.” 
he, ‘‘I've seen him at last !” dims 

** Seen him? seen whom ?” 

“The boy they have set up to rob my boy of 
the estate. I’ve seen him, Wheeler, seen } he 
close ; and HE’s AS BLACK As my Har.” si 


helor tricks 
d client. and 
changed, 50 
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f CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH 

WHEELER, instead of being thun 
said, quietly, ‘‘Oh, is he? Well 2” 

**Sir Charles is lighter than I am: Lady B 
sett has a skin like satin, and red hair,” ° a 

**Red! say auburn gilt. I never saw y, 
lovely hair.” i 

** Well,” said Richard, impatiently, “tho, 
the boy has eyes like sloes, and a brown skip, 
like an Italian, and black hair almost : j; wil ‘ 
quite.” oh 

‘* Well,” said Wheeler, “ it is not so very un. 
common for a dark child to be born of fair = 
ents, or vice versa. I once saw an urchin tha 
was like neither father nor mother, but the im- 
age of his father’s grandfather, that died eighty 
years before he was born. They used to hold 
him up to the portrait.” 

Said Bassett, ‘* Will you admit that it is un- 
common ?” 

** Not so uncommon as for a high-bred lady. 
living in the country, and adored by her hus. 
band, to trifle with her marriage vow, for that is 
what you are driving at.” 

‘Then we have to decide between two in- 


ler-stric ken, 





probabilities: will you grant me that, Mr, 
Wheeler ?” 

a. 

«Then suppose I can prove fact upon 
fact, and coincidence upon coincidence, 
all tending one way! Are you so preju- 
diced that nothing will convince you?" 

**No. But it will take a great deal: 
that lady’s face is full of purity, and she 
fought us like one who loved her hus- 
band.” 

** Fronti nulla fides: and as for her 
fighting, her infidelity was the weapon she 
defeated us with. Will you hear me?” 

**Yes, yes; but pray stick to facts, 
and not conjectures.” 

‘Then don’t interrupt me with child 
ish arguments : 

** Fact 1.—Both reputed parents fair ; 
the boy as black as the ace of spades. 

‘+ Fact 2.—A handsome young fellow 
was always buzzing about her ladyship, 
and he was a parson, and ladies are re- 
markably fond of parsons. 

** Fact 3.—This parson was of Italian 
breed, dark, like the boy. 

** Fact 4.—This dark young men left 
Huntercombe one week, and my lad 
left it the next, and they were both in 
the city of Bath at one time. 

“ Fact 5.—The lady went from Bath 
to London. The dark young man went 
from Bath to London.” 

‘¢ None of this is new to me,” said 
Wheeler, quietly. 

‘*No; but it is the rule, in estima- 
ting coincidences, that each fresh 01 
multiplies the value of the others. 
the boy looking so Italian is a new o- 
incidence, and so is what I am going to 

















not to see that. 
They watched each other. 
But with this difference: Sir Charles 
could not conceal his anxiety, whereas the lady 
ippea ed quite tranquil. s 
One day Sir Charles said, cheerfully, ‘‘ Who 
do you think dines here to-morrow, and stays all 
Dr. Suaby.” ‘ 
‘By invitation, dear?’ asked Lady Bassett, 
qui tly. : 
Sir Charles colored a little, and said, quietly, 


night ? 


ussett made no remark, and it was im- 
o tell by her face whether the visit was 
or not. 

time afterward, however, she 
‘Whom shall I ask to meet Dr. Suaby ?” 
** Nobody, for Heaven’s sake!” 7 

** Will not that be dull for him ?” 

“eg hope not.” 

** You will have plenty to say to him, eh, dar- 
ling ?” 
‘We never yet lacked topics. Whether or 
no, his is a mind I choose to drink neat.” 

** Drink him neat ?” 

‘* Undiluted with rural minds.” 

“Oh” 

She uttered that monosyllable very dryly, and 
said no more. ; 

Dr. Suaby came next day, and dined with 
them, and Lady Bassett was charming; but 
rather earlier than usual she said, “* Now I am 
ire you and Dr. Suaby must have many things 
to talk about,” and retired, casting back an arch, 
and almost a cunning smile. 

‘The door closed on her, the smile fled, and a 
sombre look of care and suffering took its place. 
Sir Charles entered at once on what was next 

heart, told Dr, Suaby he was in some anx- 
y, and asked him if he had observed any thing 
ady Bassett. 5 
* Nothing new,” 


Lady | 
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aggre able 
Some said, 





his 





said Dr. Suaby; ‘‘ charming 
as ever, 
Phen ir Charles confided to Dr. Suaby, in 
terms of deep feeling and anxiety, what I have 
coldly told the reader. 

Dr. Suaby looked a little grave, and took time 
to think before he spoke. 











“SHE FLEW AT HIM DIRECTLY.” 


**T will not ran the shadow of a chance,” 
said Sir Charles, resolutely; ‘let us come up 
stairs: my decision is taken.” 

The very next day Sir Charles called on Mrs. 
Meyrick, and asked if he could come to any ar- 
rangement with her to lodge Mr. Bassett and his 
nurse under her roof. ‘* The boy wants change 
of air,” said he. 

Mrs. Meyrick jumped at the proposal, but de- 
clined all terms. ‘* No,” said she, ‘ the child I 
have suckled shall never pay me for his lodging. 
Why should he, Sir, when I'd pay you to let him 
come, if I wasn’t afeard of offending you?” 

Sir Charles was touched at this, and, being a 
gentleman of tact, said, “You are very good: 
well, then, I must remain your debtor for the 
present. 

He then took his leave, but she walked with 
him a few yards, just as far as the wicket gate 
that separsted her little front garden from the 
high-road. 

**T hope,” said she, ‘‘my lady will come and 
see me when my lamb is with me; a sight of 
her would be good for sore eyes. She have 
never been here but once, and then she did not 
get out of her carriage.” 

**Humph!” said Sir Charles, apologetically ; 
she seldom goes out now ; you understand.” 
**Oh, I’ve heard, Sir; and I do put up my 
prayers for her; for my lady has been a good 
frie..." to me, Sir, and if you will believe me, I 
often sets here and longs for a sight of her, and 
her sweet eyes, and her hair like sunshine, that 
I’ve had in my hand so often. Well, Sir, I 
hope it will be a girl this time, a little girl with 
golden hair; that’s what I wants this time. 
‘They'll be the prettiest pair in England.” 

** With all my heart,” said Sir Charles; ‘‘ girl 
or boy, I don't care which ; but I'd give a few 
thousands if it was here, and the mother safe.” 

He hurried away, ashamed of having uttered 
the feelings of his heart to a farmer’s wife. ‘To 


“ce 


avoid discyssion, he sent Mrs, Millar and the 
boy off all in a hurry, and then told Lady Bas- 
sett what he had done. 








the steps of the house, when a gentleman came 
to the wicket gate, and looked over into the 
garden. 

Young master darted to the gate directly, and 
getting his foot on the lowest bar and his hands 
on the spikes, gave tongue. 

‘“Who are you? J’m Mr. Bassett. I don’t 
live here; I’m only staying. My home is Hun- 
com Hall. I’m to have it for myself when papa 
dies. I didn’t know dat till Icome here. How 
old are you? I'm half past four—” 

A loud scream, a swift rustle, and Mr. Bas- 
sett was clutched up by Mrs. Meyrick, who 
snatched him away with a wild glance of terror 
and defiance, and bore him swiftly into the 
house, with words ringing in her ears that cost 
Mr. Bassett dear, he being the only person she 
could punish. She sat down on a bench, flung 
young master across her knee in a minute, and 
bestowed such a smacking on him as far tran- 
scended his wildest dreams of the weight, power, 
and pertinacity of the human arm. 

The words Richard Bassett had shot her fly- 
ing with were these: 

“Too late! I’ve SEEN THE PARSON’S BRAT.” 


Richard Bassett mounted his horse and rode 
over to Wheeler, for he could no longer wheedle 
the man of law over to Highmore, and I will say 
briefly why. 

Ist. About three years ago an old lady, one of 
his few clients, left him three thousand pounds, 
just reward of a very little law and a vast deal 
of gossip. 

2d. The head solicitor of the place got old and 
wanted a partner. Wheeler bought himself in, 
and thenceforth took his share of a good busi- 
ness, and by his energy enlarged it, though he 
never could found one for himself. 

3d. He married a wife. 

Ath. She was a pretty woman, and blessed 
with jealousy of a just and impartial nature : she 
was equally jealous of women, men, books, busi- 
ness—any thing that took her husband from her. 


tell you—at last I have found the med- 
ical man who attended Lady Bassett 1" 
London.” 

“ Ah ag 

** Yes, Sir; and I have learned Fact 6.—Her 
ladyship rented a house, but hired no servants. 
and engaged no nurse. She had no attendant 
but a lady’s maid, no servant but a sort of cha 
woman. 

“* Fact 7.—She dismissed this doctor unust 
ally soon, and gave him a very large fee. 

“* Fact 8.—She concealed her address 
her husband.” ; 

‘Qh! can you prove that?” ; 

“Certainly. Sir Charles came up to tows, 
and had to hunt for her, came to this very ve 
ical man, and asked for the address his wife a 
not given him; but lo! when he got there thé 
bird was flown. 

** Fact 9.—Following 
cealment, my lady levanted from L 
ten days of her confinement. eecee 

“‘Now put all these coincidences ry he 
Don't you see that she had a lover, and t nat he 
was about her in London and other oe . 
Stop! Fact 10.—Those two were exer ghee 
years, and had no child but this — om 
and now four years and a half have — pe 
ing all which time they have espa re 
the young parson has been abroad during t 

riod.” 

Wheeler was staggered and perpl 
artful array of coincidences. 

«* Now advise me,” said Bassett. _ aiid 

“It is not so easy. Of course if qo 
was to die, you could claim the qvate, © ay 
them a great deal of pain and a ot 
the burden of proof would og a arf om 
My advice is not to breathe a : ae ingest 
but get a good detective, and push — re 
a little farther among house — nad “ 
women they put into houses ; find ng he eel” 
an, and see if you can pick up any ble detect- 

‘Do you know such a th os 
or 9” | F 
me I know one that will work if [ instruct h 

“ Instruct him, then.” 
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No more sleeping out at Highmore ; no more 


“J will.” 





